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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
GEORGE Prince of Wars. 


HEM - 


O airy Imagination and thought- 
: leſs Wit, the ſtudy of languages, 
and the labour of writing grammars _ 


and dictionaries may appear, as drud- 


gery for the blind, or as the proper toil 
ol artleſs induſtry, a taſk which requires 
neither the light of learning, nor the 
activity of genius; but let Imagination 
and Wit ſtop awhile their ſportings, and 
reflect, that were there no grammar nor 
dictionary, there would be little or no 
light of learning, or it would ſoon vaniſh 
in the darkneſs of ignorance. 
Grammar is the foundation of all 5 
literature; inſomuch that without it not 
any thing can be correctly ſpoken, no- 


a E 0 thing 


öð D.ED1C4THION: 


nor what is - written. be reality and 


wi "with certainty underſtobd. — — —— IAG 


The i importance of grammar, however 
evident, is leſs ſenſibly felt than the la- 
bour of learning and the difficulties of 
underſtanding it, eſpecially in an — 7 
nen tongue. 


The Engliſh grammar, Which was 


A aue reſpect I beg leave to preſent to your 5 


: Royal Highneſs, aims to remove, or 
: certainly to leſſen thoſe diflicultics by 
7 explaining each technical term, and, the 


3 


7 reaſon of every rule. 


Should it merit Jour Ber Highneſs' 


2 E © 


: the honour hich: 1 han in äs 
; , Ks 


our Royal babes. 8 
Moſt obliged, 
Moſt obedient * 
And devoted Servant, 


We. ANSELM BAYLY. 
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TN the years 1756, 8. was publiſhed « bc «An * ; 
troduction to Languages, and received with 
ach approbation, as exceeded the author's 
_ utmoſt expectation. After this, in the year 1762 
appeared A Short Introd uction to Engliſh Gram- 


mat; which for neatneſs of ſtyle and many 
judicious criticiſms hath deſervedly met with 


eſteem from the learned. The author in his 5 


preface acknowledges himſelf enabled to cor- 
rect ſeveral miſtakes by ſome remarks which 
were communicated to him in private ; and it 


; 6 hoped, he will not be offended, if ſome other 
miſtakes are publickly and modeſtly pointed 


out to him, which ſeem to, require correction, 


To write a grammar for any language, eſpe- 
WT a living, which is ſubject to continual 
variation, 


21 I 8 4 
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1 711 


alten, f is utdoübtedly a moſt at arduous 8 
dertaking; but to write ſuch a grammar as "halt 
eſcap e 'miltakes 4 0 not to be expected even from 
bathe le from a fingle hand. The h 


—T 31 


author therefore of the preſent : attempt to write 


| auniverſal grammar, may Juſtly claim the can- 
5 dor of the learned. 


mad * 
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In the firſt edition of the preſent work, the 
IBM 


gtammars were placed in one view compara- 


28 


tively and conciſely for the ſtudy of men; 


rather than plainly and amply for the inſtruction 


44189 


99 of youth ; 'which grammars now ſtand ſepara- 
| teLin as full and explicit a manner as poſſi- 
ble: but ſtill, | as in the firſt ſcheme, the 


Engliſh is nnd the principal; as it Were, 


the conductor into one grand edifice, | : whoſe 
fuundation is ſought for and laid in nature) 
this grand edifice is language in general, and 
particular languages, which aber in idivits, 
irt:feveral e 1 8 88 to 10. e 


* 


5 The te aasee bab LI 


rakes]: in which all languages , are printed 


in 


FRAETAGSSE vii 


in alarger letter, to diſtinguiſh particulars, c called 
1 idioms, which are expreſſed in in a ſmaller; itis alſo 
: | abſolutely neceſſary, that be. ſhould begin with 
; The Engliſh Accedence, otherwiſe he will not 
: readily underſtand may things | in this gram- 
mar. 8 


1 


The 3 of grammar is ſeen, if from 
5 no other argument, from the multiplicity of 
grammars, that have been written in all lan- 

guages. Grammar i is that, which every child 
5 is concerned to learn, and what many a man 
hath employed himſelf in teaching by hf his pen, | 
and by verbal inſtruQtion, . 5 


The muuktipliciey of grammars may ſeem 
: 400 10 infer the facility of grammar, ſince every 
maſter of every petty ſchool thinks himſelf 
qualified to write one, eſpecially of his native 
tongue; but the difficulty is manifeſt from the 
imperfection of each. The learned Wallis hath 
written a grammar; ſo have the Johnſons, and the 


author of a Short Introduction; fl the com- 
„ 936 (39TY8 2246 2EDE MG 10G . plaint 
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more expreſſive be invented. 


mM p n U A O R. 


plaint continues from Natives as well as 
3 2 „we have 1 no good Engin gram- 


"Mw in Peder to remove the complaint, 


the queſtion ſhould firſt be reſolved, what is a 


good Engliſh grammar? What are the requiſites 


neceſſary to conſtitute it? Muſt it be ſuch as is 
calculated merely for children, void of all lear- 
ning, expreſſed in vulgar language, and with- 
out any technical terms? This would be a 
quality unneceſſary and i improper 3 becauſe chil- 
dren never learn grammar any more than they 
do language of themſelves, and they may as 
well be taught elegantly as vulgarly: But it is 
ſcarcely a pothble quality ; | becauſe children 
cannot come at any knowledge of grammar | 


without ſome Inſtructor, and becauſe no art or 
ſcience, though it may be written upon in 


mean language, can be explained without th 0 


uſe of ſome terms. 
Now the grammatical terms have been in 
uſe for ages, nor perhaps can any better, or 


Well 
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PREFACE. ar 


Well then, is a good Engliſh grammar 


fuch as is adapted to Engliſh only? This again 
18 N 5 not W ee ; becauſe 8 


— 


tion requires e knowledge of "a Nadel 


languages, and laſtly, becauſe the uſe and 
intention of grammar is to improve the under- 


ſtanding of children into that of men. 


Nov, then perhaps the queſtion may be reſol- 0 


ved, What is a good, or complete Engliſh 
grammar ? One that is learned, plain and 
8 extenſive, 


It ought to be learned in the uſe of technical 


terms, for neatneſs of ſtyle, and for critical 
obſervations, but plain and clear in its expreſ- 


fions, definitions, method and rules; and it 


ought to be extenſive, fo as to take in the whole 
Engliſh tongue, and be introductory to other 
languages, particularly Latin, Greek, and He- 


brew, 


b Rk This 
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Er og — 
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x ging r vie 2d 


This is the Idea or plan, upon which; is | for 


ad the following Engliſh grammar, and 
which is entitled“ Plain and Complete,” but 
not perfect: the original title was an Intro- 


duction to languages, or a grammar literary and 


philoſophical, eſpecially to Engliſh, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew; but it was thought too 
5 complex, and the preſent as more ſimple was 
. 195 the Publiſher. ir 11 


4 & 4X 
C 


In e to make the grammar 4 as 


much as poſſible to the capacity of youth, it is 
introduced by a plain, ſhort and familiar Acce- 


dence, teaching only the pronunciation and 
; diginction of cer with the bon of _— 


+ Grammar | is a ſubject af Peron its nature 


will not admit of amuſement, till the Student 


| be well acquainted. with the Art, than Which 
no part of literature is more entertainingi in- 
ſtructive and ſurprizing. When you eum enter 

into the depth of language, then its very ele- 

ments will raiſe delight and admiration in view- 

Ling the formation, interchange, and fixed num- 
ber 
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ber of ſimple, articulate founds ; which, how- 
ever taſteleſs to the trifling wit of a Moliere, 
have attracted the attention of the grave — 
Wilkins, and other learned writers. 


—̃ [7 


The moſt difficult and important part of lan- 
Y guage is the Syntax; to this therefore is paid 
the greateſt regard in the rſt and preſent 
edition, 


It the unlearned, whoſe inſtruction and eaſe 
is in every part attentively regarded, ſhall receive 
improvement from the ſtudy of this grammar, 
the principal end in writing it will be attained, 
and if the learned, whoſe amuſement is con- 
ſulted occaſionally but their candor hoped for 
every where, ſhould diſapprove of any criti- 
ciſms, or think the vindication of particular 
"phraſes that have been reprehended, inſufficient, 5 
and will be pleaſed to communicate their obſer- ö 
vations, the author promiſes to receive them 
with every mark of reſpect and acknowledgment, 
earneſtly wiſhing that this attempt might by 
the help of others be improved into a really 
Lacs agents perfect 62: al grammar. 
KH bas as: Ws 66364 I would 


- 1 an vec , ode or ie 7 ˖ Cue ne — 


au PREFACE 


81. would recommend it to the Maſter in the 


1 aſe of this grammar, to let the ſcholar barely 


read it over at firſt, explaining to him any 


words and parts, which he may not underſtand; | 
but in the ſecond. peruſal to make him parſe 
the general rules, and get them by heart ; and 
if I might, I would ſtill farther adviſe, that the 
| Learner, after he is by this practice enabled to 


underſtand Engliſh Proſe well, be taught to 


read ſome of our Poets, particularly Milton, 
to parſe as he proceeds, and to look out the 


difficult words in the dictionary: If to this be 


added a general knowledge of Geography, it 
will wonderfully facilitate the learning of the 
dead languages, and beget a taſte and pleaſure 


in ee the Greek and Latin Claſſicks. TID 


2 take the liberty of e the W 


advice by the authority of a very wiſe remark 


from the preface of a Short Introduction to En- 
_ Grammar. elt rie at  bawo! 


- a <> 4 * . 


Ka A competent knowledge of our. own lan- 
guage i is the true foundation, upon which all 
literature, 
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literature, properly ſo called, ought to be 


| raiſed. If this method were adopted in our 


ſchools, if children were firſt taught the com- 


mon principals of grammar by ſome ſhort and 
clear ſyſtem of Engliſh grammar, they would 


have ſome notion of what they are going about, 


when they enter into the Latin grammar; and 


would hardly be engaged ſo many years, as 


they now are, in that moſt irkſome and difficult 


part of literature, with ſo much labour of the 


| memory, and 2 ſo little aſſiſtance of the 


underſtandin 8. 


ble kath eic made: ore obfervariins 
much to the ſame purpoſe, in his Tract on 


18 Education; whom I have followed i in writing 
A ccedence, that which leads up or approaches 
to, namely, grammar, from accedo, rather than 
Accidence, from accido, which derivation 
ſeems to convey no ſenſe. Milton may be fol- 
lowed in ſome particular ſpellings, but not 
in the general; who is as monſtrous in literal 
as in political freedom, leaving out ſignificant 
conſonants and vowels, though at the ſame time 


in 
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PREFACE. 


moſt abſolute — manifeſting a —— 
corruption of human nature, that thoſe who 
contend the ſtrongeſt for liberty and take moſt 
themſelves, allow, when they have the com- 
mand, the leaſt to others. 1 


THE 
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ENC GLISH GRAMMAR, 


R A M M A R, from i its ſubject Letters, 


Words and Sentences, and from its 


derivation yeaPw, to engrave and write, may 


be defined, the art of teaching the true ſound 


and writing of Letters, the diſtinction of Words 
and their conſtruction in Sentences: hence 


Grammar is divided into four parts, called by 


| the Greek names of 


l Onruorrv, Correct Speaking; 

Ok THOGRA RV, Correct Writing; 

JJ 

ETyMotocy, 4 or {of Words; 

X I Derivation 

SYNTAX, - - | Connexion and Con- 
ſtruction of Words in Sentences. 


B e 


— 


r 1 ] »A 


ORTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY 


of Letters interchanged in writi 1g. added and | 


omitted. 


]Xterchangeof Wande accidentally introduceth 
that of letters; and this, the change of one 


language, and formation of another. 


Letters moſt liable to change are thoſe of the 
ſame organ; which may be called Cognate, that 
iS, kindred Letters. | 1 8 5 


The VowELs change 

2 20 

into F os 
1 very ſhort 


on 


The ConsonNANTS are changed 
een 
1 T 
into the Medies 
B Db 

theſe again into the ſoft Aſpira tes 
FFV 
and theſe again into the hard Aſpirates 
V J z the Ftench je = 
The Lenis © 
H 
Into the hard or guttural Aſpirate 
h in Scotch 
ch in German or Welch. 


The 
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GRAMMAR. 3 


The Liquids 5 . . r change into one 


another, particularly ] and r, as colonel, cornel, 
corniſh; fo in Latin, puer puella. 


A tingle conſonant between two vowels is 


apt to be pronounced very ſtrong: hence one 
cauſe of double letters. 


The Engliſh very oficn in writing, as, put putting, 


but generally in ſpeaking, double by a hard pronun- 
ciation a conſonant between two vowels, pronouncing 
the preceding vowel very ſhort and haſtily, as, linen, 
any, anarchy, ever, living, another; pronounced, 
linnen, anny, annarchy, evver, li bving, anothtber, 


contrary to the practice of the Italians, and, we may 
ſuppoſe, of the Latins and Greeks, who pronounce 


the preceding vowel long, and liquidate the conſo- 
nants, as, braviſſimo, cappell, litus or r littus, litora or 
 littora. © 


A ſhort vowel 1 wes conſonants. is often 


8 filent, as, gencal, ſovreign, for genera], ſovereign, ſo 
in Latin, alna from wawz; and of two or three 
© conſonants forming a Syllable, as ie, debt, doubt, 
: ſubtie, receipt, condemn, reign, the car or euphony, 
that is, agreeable ſound, and ſpeed require the conſo- 
nant flanding moſt in the way to be mute, that 


s, Ile, det, dout, ſuttle, receit, condem, rein, and 
ds be ſo writ, did not derivation forbid It, 


from the Latin inſula, debitum, dubium, Jubtilis, 


23 -: receiptum, 


4 THE ENGLISH 


receptum, condemno, regnum; yet in ſome words the 
diſtinguiſhing letter is omitted, as, p in deceit, gin 
maſter from deceptum, magiſter; in deign, malign 
from dignor, malignus, the is preſerved though it 
caanot be pronounced, nor ought it in phyſognomy, 
which ſhould be pronounced 9 like the 


Italian. 
Before conſonants, Which bare the nature of ſemi- 


ts vowels, the vowel 1s ſometimes omitted, and ſometimes | 


added, as, ſtabl;ſh or eſtabliſh, ſpecially or * 


f ſtate and eſtate, force and eſſorce. 


An attention to this doctrine af the lettars 
would enable us to account for moſt of the 


variations and derivations in languages, and | 


give us the preciſe or ideal meaning of words. 


The vowels are long or ſhort in proportion 
as they receive a more or leſs open ſound: hence 
primarily arileth Quantity in ſyllables, that is, 


a certain tim: or meaſure obſerved in their 


provunciption for example, i in ail, a preſerves 
a full, open ſound, in time long, but in alone 
and ſyllable it is ſhort: the firſt therefore is 2 


monoſyllable long, the ſecond a diflyllable, the 
firſt ſhort and the laſt long, and the thirda triſſyl- 


lable, the firſt long and the two laſt ſhort: in 


triſ- 
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triſſyllables the laſt ſyllable is named witima, - 
the ſecond penultima, and the firſt antepenultima. 


This is the general rule of quantity: @ broad 


8 long by nature, ſo are diphthongs proper; 
and a vowel before two conſonants either pro- 


nounced or written is long by poſition. 


Another principal part of Orthoepy, next 
to that of quantity, 1s modulation, that is, the 
melodious raiſing and falling of the voice in 
ſpeaking and reading, particularly in oratory 
and poetry; in which the meaſure of ſyllables 
and the modulation of the voice were regulated 


by the Greeks and Latins to the time and melo - 


dy of certain muſical notes and tones : hence 
the term accentus, voc accent or proſody, 
that is, ſinging, or a ſong to a muſical inſtru- 
2 ment, ſuch as antiently the flute or lyre. 
; Accents can in nature be only three, acute 
raiſing the voice, grave falling it, and circumflex 


raiſing and falling, a kind of turn in muſick. 
Let it be obſerved, that in every language, if 


the ſtreſs of the accent lengthen the vowel in 
that ſyllable on which it is laid, the vowels in 


the other ſyllables will of courſe, particularly i in 
the hurry of ſpeaking, often be interchanged, 


namely, 
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; namely, the open and long vowels into the 


narrow and ſhort. 


People inhabiting different parts ofa nation - 

are apt to differ in their manner of ſpeaking and 
writing, or, as is commonly ſaid, ſpelling many 
words of a language; hence what are called _ 

Dialects, Alννj, that 1 is, ta ad or by 


means of, and a:yw to ſpeak. 


A language is looked upon to be ſpoken the 
pureſt in and near the capital, as, London, 
Rome, Athens, Jeruſalem. £ _ . 

Every language by the interchanges of ſounds, 5 
which unavoidably happen in ſpeech, will, 
without more wiſdom to prevent it than human, 
: have its differences in writing, and conſequently 
its dialects; though they are remarkable in 
no language but in the Greek, becauſe profeſ- 
iedly and regularly obſerved by the writers of no 
other language. 


4 


The difference of pronounting Engliſh by the 


common people in different counties is ſo various and : 
diverting, that were writers to follow pronunciation, 
we ſhould have more dialects than the Greeks. The 
Eſſex dialect would be * for changing the 

diph- 
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diphthong ou, ow into the triphthong 7a, as kiaus, for 
cows; the Gloſterſhire and Somerſetſhire for changing 
a open into the diphthong ea or ia, o into that of wo, as, 
father, mother, pronounced father or viather, muother 
| they frequently uſe v for , and z for / with many 
other changes, as, yaw mam or mowe ne dup the yat, tor 
vou may not open the gate; 277 yr zarvant for ſir your 
ſervant, Theſe dialects are often uſed by Chaucer and 

Spencer: : thus Chaucer i in the plowman cenſuring 
the aſſumed power of the church of Rome, fays 


Popes, 3 prelates 
Of heuyn and hell they kepe the yeates; 
They make us thralles at her luſt, 
And ſayne we mowe not els be ſaved, 
; They have the corne and we the duſt, 11 7 
N ſpeaketh there er ſay, be raved. 


The Engliſh like moſt other living languages hath 


in different ages undergone ſurpriſing alterations, not 
only in the uſe of words themſelves and their pro- 
nunciation, but alſo in their manner of writing, 


being as little fixed in one as in the other. From the 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, wherein literature, which 
began with the reformation in the reign of her grand 


father Henry VII. to ſet its foot in England, had made 
a conſiderable - progreſs, to the preſent time, it is 


aſtoniſhing to obſerve the difference in writers, nay 
of 
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of the ſame writer; inſomuch that it would tempt 


one to doubt, whether in the Engliſh language there 


be any ſuch thing as orthography at all, eſpecially 
if we take into the account the emendations propoſed 
by Sir Thomas Smith in his treatiſe entitled de rect 
et emenaata linguæ anglicane ſeriptione dialogus, and 
afterwards by others. 
To prevent ſuch violent changes as theſe Authors 
propoſe, miſled by pronunciation; to reſtrain the li- 
| cence of every writer from introducing his own pecu- 
Jiarities, and eſtabliſh eee, the following 
general Rule may be of uſe. 
Such letter or letters ſhould be retained as are 
: chara@eriſtick, that is, mark the detivartien, pronun- 
ciation or termination, and letters which favour 
neither derivation, pronunciation, nor ſerve for any 
purpoſe of diſtinction may be rejected as redundant, 
or falſe: a few inſtances may ſuffice Juſt to illuſtrate 
the rule. 


1 
redundant after e, when it ſerreth not to make 
c long, as in dead, death from die; wealth 
from well; ſo in dearth, breath, breaſt, dread, 
ipread, ſteady, inſtead ; all which are pronounced 
ſhort, and, if no etymology Rand in the way, 
might be ſo ill namely, ded, deth— 
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final in all words, where it ſerveth neither to change 
nor lengthen another vowel, is mute, if not redun- 
Y dant, as in breathe, cauſe, ceaſe, chooſe, diſcourſe, 
1 encreaſe, heave, leave, houſe, mouſe, hoarſe, coarſe, LY 
3H courſe, gooſe, atchieve, believe, deceive, grieve, 
perceive, receive, relieve, greaſe, praiſe, raiſe ; 
which and many more words are long, as pronounced, 
without the e final: but in other words, which are | 
pronounced ſhort, e final is improper, as in, abſolve, 
= averſe, diſperſe, curſe, diſburſe, horſe, pulſe, purſe, 
3 5 purpoſe, ſerve, ſtarve, come, ſome, done, gone, 
3 have, dove, glove, love, move, prove, ſhove, 
3 j give. live, agile, fertile, genuine, imagine, examine, 
medicine, treatiſe, infinite, intuitive, negative, of- 
fenſive, abortive, affirmative, communicative, com 
parative, ſuperlative, Sc. which might be writ ſhort, 


RY 


abſolv, avers, curs, like divers diſtinguiſhed from 
diverſe. 55 . 
D | 
is redundant or rather improper before ge in alledge, 
colledg2 and other words, from the Latin 
allego, collegium, but not in judge and judgement, 
where the d points out its derwation trom judex, 
juditium.. 
C N 
is not redundant before & final in words derived 
from the Latin, wherein c may be retained, as 
C 3 


1 
. 
| 
| 
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well as the k, which is an n Engliſh termination; as in 
e from publicus. 


3 


is mute, if not redundant, before c in catch, fetch, 
watch, Cc. pronounced cach, fech, wach, like each, 


much, ſuch. - 5 
Words ill lets; contrary to analogy in pronun- 


ciation and derivation. 


Controll, roll, toll, better controle, role, tole ; 


practiſe from the Italian pratico, why not writ alike 
the verb and noun? dice, lice, mice, the plural of die, 
louſe, mouſe, why not writ regularly, diſe or dies, life, 
miſe? advice from adviſe, choice from chooſe, _ 
why not writ the ſame, like uſe and to uſe? ex- 
| ceed, precede, proceed, recede why not writ . 

alike either with double ee or ſingle e, ſince they 
are of one derivation from cedo? e ought not to 
be omitted after g in judgement, becauſe g with- 

out e after it, is the guttural y, as in jug, but with 
e it is the palatine aſpirate; therefore it ought not to 
be vrit judgment, but judgement. Middleton writes 
taſte without e final, aſt, certainly contrary to pro- 
nunciation, where e final ſerves to make à long, and 


without it the à 1s ſhort ; it would be juſt as proper 


to write haſte, haſt : neither again is there any ſort of 
propriety in his writing plain, explain, plane, explane 


the firſt method being more agreeable to pronunci- 
ation, and not leſs ſo to derivation from the Latin 
Planus 
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planus, and explano: for others inſert an 7 ſuitable to 


F and he is for adding an 4 e contrary 


to "nf 


Words introduced from any other language, ex- 


cept proper names, ought to have an Engliſh form 


and termination, as, odiom, encomiom, decorom, 


like odious, kingdom; interreign like ſovereign 3 
a phenomenons; ; not odium, encomium, decorum, inter- 
regnum, Phenomena: ſo it ſhould be literate like 
literate, epitomy, recipy, not /iterati, epitome, re- 
cip:; cherubim is plural and ought not to be 


cherubims. 15 


after u is mute in bruiſe, cruiſe, fruit, recruit, 


view, ſuit, ſuitable, which though ſuppoſed to be 
derived from the F rench, might be writ as Pronoun- 


ced, namely, bruſe, cruſe, frute, recrute, like brute; 
vew, like dew or the French veue. 


0. 
is redundant in double, trouble, touch; unleſs re- 
tained to ſhew their derivation through the French 


 touchez, iroubler, double, which themſelves came 
from the Latin aus, turba, duplex; o is alſo redun- 
dant in young, younger, nouriſn, flouriſh, from 
Juvent Fs Junior, nulrio, fluo. 


U | 


is redundant in build; but after g in guile, guilt, 


guide, the u may be neceſlary to direct the ſound of 
Cc a the 
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the g, though it is not retained in fo gild, gilt: words 
Engliſh termination, diſtin& from the French faveur 
and the Latin favor, glorioſus, gracioſus, 


is not redundant before 1 in foreign, foreigner, 1 
: from the Latin foris regnum; in ſovereign the g is 


Some of our old writers following the French write 
diſtinct termination, nor ſhewed the derivation: 


into publick. 


„„ 4 . w 60,26 > >» 
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ane when they diſtinguiſh, as in title, tittle; Pole, 
poll; choler, colour, collar; later, latter. 


it is not in the Latin litera, nor in literal. The Latins 
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ending in our, ous, as favour, glorious, odious, 
horrour ought to have the « for the ſake of the 


= 


uſeful to mark its derivation from ſuper and regno. 
publigue; this was improper, becauſe it formed no 
ſuch form therefore hath been e changed 


All double letters are uſeleſs and unneceſſary, ex- 


Where is the propriety of doubling : in letter? for 


and Greeks were guilty of this ſuperfluity, not to 
ſay, abſurdity of doubling letters almoſt as much as 
the Engliſh and other Europeans: the Hebrews ſeem 
never to have uſed double letters but in the nature of 
a deflection; which is a proof that they followed not 
pronunciation but reality in their written language, 
and that it is the only language wherein orthography 
can be ſaid to ſtand, preſerved by the ſame . of 
God, which, gave Kannur, LY 
The 
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The corrections above hinted at, if they were all 
to be made, it is true, would conſiderably alter the 
face of the Engliſh language, but if ſome of them 
were judiciouſly introduced and familiariſed by cuſ- 
tom, they would ſoon appear very rational, and con- 
tribute greatly to brevity and the calc of learners, 
; both natives and foreigners, 
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Of the Noun SUBSTANTIVE. 


Ames or nouns are in general divided 
And common Or apellative, as God, man, 
river; proper, as Jehovah, Adam, Euphrates; 


primitive, as love; derivative, as lover; abſtract, 


ariſing from adjectives, as from good, white, | 
able, come goodneſs, whiteneſs, ability. 


When a word 1s uſed according to general : 
rules, or contrary to them, it is ſad to be 


Regular, or Analogous ; 
lrreguiar, or Anomalous, 


The uſual marks only of genders can be given, 
I being impoſſible to bring them under ſuch c 
rules as ſhall be free from exceptions either i =: 5 
Evgliſh, Latin, Greek or Hebrew ; each of 
which apply the ſame terminations to males, fe- 
males and inanimates in this the Latins and 
Grceks ule very great "ho often making 
the ſame ſubſtantive maſculine and feminine, 
or neuter and feminine; ſome adjectives, as 
Felix, are of all three: hence Lilly, and other 
_ grammarians following him would draw four 


more 
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more genders, namely, the commune of two, 
the commune of three, the doubtful and 
epicene. 

The common way of diſtinguiſni ng the ſex 
in Engliſh, Latin and Greek is by two words, 
as man, woman; boy, girl; bull, cow: but 
it would have been more agreeable to nature 


and brevity to diftinguith the ſex by varying the 


x termination; ; this is done generally i in Hebrew, 
and ſometimes 1n Latin, as, puer boy, puctla 
= girl ; maritus huſband, marita wife ; Caper he, 
= capra ſhe goat. 


The relations, which one noun bears to ano- 


ther, or to a verb, might alſo be expreſſed by 
different terminations of the noun without a 
prepoſition, or by conſtruction and prepoſitions 
without variations: the latter is the method 
175 uſed in Hebrew and Engliſh ; but the Latins 
0 and Greeks employ prepoſitions with variations, 

to the great labour of learning their languages. 
I The variations of a noun are called caſes, caſus, 


that is, falls, ſo called becauſe the firſt is ſaid 


to be refus upright, and the others obligui 


oblique, falling or declining, 
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| The CAsES are 


Nominative 

SGenitive 

Dative 
Accuſative 
Vocative 


Nominativus 
Genitivus 
Daliuus 
Accuſativus 
Vocativus 


Ablative: Ablativus, 


The firſt is the mere noun as agent or ſubjed, ſaid 


to come before the verb; the ſecond implys getting 
or poſleſſion, expreſſed in Engliſh gencrally by of, 
that is, belonging to, or by the apoſtrophy ' for is or 


es, anciently a regular variation or caſe uſed by our 


old poets, and borrowed, it is ſaid, .from the Saxon *; 
the 


* See e Short Introduction.“ 


Though it be true that Chaucer and Spencer uſe zs. or 


es in the form of a genitive cale, yet there appear not ſuf- 
ficient reaſons for affirming that it is a remain of the Saxons 
and not an abreviation of his: the compilers of our liturgy 
and. tranſlators. of the bible certainly uſe it as borrowed from 


his; and the judgement of them, who were neareſt the fountain 
head, may ſurely be relied upon with as much ſafety as of 
thoſe who ſtand at a great diſtance; for Jeſus Chriſt his 


ſake, here the whole poſſeſſive prorfoun is uſed, more ſo- 
lemnly than Chriſt's or Chriſtss ſake, 
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the third implies giving to, or doing for another; the 


fourth ſtands as patient or object, ſaid to follow the verb; 
the fifth is the perſon or thing ſpoken to, or called upon, 


as fir, or o fir, o heavens; the ſixth is fo called in 
Latin from aufero to take away; implying gene- 


rally deprivation, as from, out of. A noun im- 


mediately following another as its expletive is faid 


to ſtand in appy/tion to the preceding noun, and in 
the ſame cale, as, Cain the fon of Adam {flew Ave el his 
brother. - 
- Im Engliſh s ned generally forms hs. plural 
number, as lion, lions; horſe, horſes. Nouns 
ending with ch, fb, ſs, x take e before g, as church 
Churches, bruſh bruſhes, princefs princeſſcs, box, 


boxes; nouns ending with 7, fe, change f into v, 


as leaf leaves, life lives: ſome few have en, as man, 
woman, men vomen; chick chicken, brother 


brethren. Some are ſtill more irregular, as, die 
dice, mouſe mice, and ſome are the fame in botli 
numbers, as, ſheep, graſs, fowl, fiſh, deer, youth. 


Means, new commonly but improperly aſd in the 
ſingular number as well as plural, was antiently diſ- 


tinguiſned, mean ſingular, means plural. The 
only mean and inſtrument of ſalvation, required of 
our part, is faith.“ Hom. 2. on the Paſſion 
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s THE ENGLISH. 


Of the Noun ADJECTIVE. 


\ 


Adjectives in nature agree with ſubſtantives: 


yet as an adjective conſidered by itfelf and in 
nature is ſingular, that 1s, expreſſeth but one 
quality, and is of no ſex, it is not abſolutely 
neceſſary in language to vary its termination to 
the gender and number of its ſubſtantive. 


The Engliſh never vary adjeQtives ; they ſay, 


gonad man, good woman, good men, women: the 


Hebrews make adjectives pay a great, yet not an 


implicit regard to the gender and number of ſub- 
ſtantives. The Latias and Greeks make adjectives 


agree with ſubſtantives in caſe, gender and number. 
In Engliſh adjectives generally ſtand before, in other 


languages after the ſubſtaative. 


DEGREES of COMPARISON. 


As in nature things differ in degrees of 
quality, condition, excellency, fo in language 


words are made to expreſs thoſe degrees by 


being repeated, or augmented and enlarged 
either by an addition of letters or by the june- 


tion of an adverb, Moſt grammarians fix to 
adjectives 
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adjectives three degrees of compariſon, = 


name them, poſitive, wbich in reality i 


no degree, it being the mere word 8 


TR 
LR 


and poſitively expreſſing a quality, as wile, 


great ; comparative, uſed when two are com- 


pared, as wiſer, more wiſe, or to expreſs a 


E. degree poſitively, ſomething more than com- 
mon, as a heart 700 hard, a burden 00 heavy, 
* that is, more than can be borne ; ſuperlative 


uſed when the compariſon is made between 


many, or to expreſs a high degree of excel- 
lency poſitively without being in compariſon, 


as, he! is a very great, a very wiſe man. 


The comparative degree is formed in Engliſh 
firſt by r, er added to the ſimple adjective, as pure 
purer, mighty mightier, hard harder: ſecondly, by 
more placed before the adjective, particularly thoſe 


ending in ain, ive, cal, leſs, ry, al, ble, iſh, ous, ed, 
and ſome others, to be learned by obſervation : thirdly 


by diminiſhing and negative adverbs, as 4%, not /o 


= as, not equal to. The comparative is heightened by 
= the junction of other adverbs, as, by far, much. 
7 After the comparative is uſed than, as, God is wiſer 
* | than man, one man 1s leſs prudent than, not ſo pru- 
2 dent as another : 


Note, The latter ſubſtantive 4 be in the ſame 
D 2 | Cale 
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caſe as the former, W which the pern is 


made, as, I am wiſer than he, not ſo wile as he, he 
walks fatter than I, not than him, me, though often 


uſed improperly in diſcourſe, the ſenſe when com- 


pleated being wiſer than he is, faſter than I walk.“ 


The ſuperlative degree is formed firſt by Jt, f 
added to the ſimple adjective, as, pureſt, hardeſt : 
ſecondly by moſt, very, mighty. To expreſs very high 


excellencies or | deficiences are employed other ad - 


verbs, adjectives, or nouns uſed adverbially, as, by 


fer the moſt learned, uncommonly great, exceeding f 


broad, beyond compariſon, expreſſion, above meaſure. 
The ule of double comparatives and {uperlatives in 
diſcourſe and the familiar ityle, as, more harder, 


worſer, leſſer, moſt hardeſt, are certainly vulgariſms, 


yet evidently not improper in nature, nor upon ; 


earneſt and ſublime occaſions ||, ſuch as thoſe where 
in the Tranſlators of the Old and New Teſtrment, 


uſing as it were a ſtretch of power, have happily 
imitated the Hebrew and Greek by a double luper- 
lative, or addition of the comparative; thus in the 


Plalms, meſt bighiſt ; 2 Cor. xi. 5. 12. very chiefeſt ; 
Eecleſ. v. 8. bigher than the bigheſt ; Eph. iti. 8. leſs 


than the leaſt, Act. xxvi. 5. 5. moſt ſiraiteſt ; double 


| comparatives and fopetlatives « are Ireguenuy ſound 


in Latin. — 
3 METS, The 

As judiciouſly remarked in the ſhort Introduction. G 
I As hinted in the ſhort Introduction, page 43. 
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* he ſuperlative i 1s often expreſſed by a repeti- 
tion of the noun in the genitive caſe plural, 


as horſe of horſes, fervant of ſervants, holy of 
holies. 


Degrees are alſo expreſſed by a varkktion of 
the ſame noun, or r by ſynonymous words ; ſuch 
5 may be named 


Augrientutives Augnentati va 


Diminutives  Diminutativa 


Mighty, 8 J ſhadow, 3 houſe, hut, > 
cot, cottage z aw, fear, fright, terror, horror ; white, 
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InrREGULAR COMPARISIONS. 


Good better beſt, bad worſe worſt, little leſs leaſt, 
much or many, more moſt : it is remarkable that 
theſe eee are n in Greek and Latin. 


The following nouns are very peculiar ; in all 
languages as well in their manner of declining 
as in their convenient uſe, ſupplying the place . 
of other nouns, eſpecially of proper names; ; for 
which reaſon they are named 
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22 THE ENGLISH 
P RON O U N 8 Pronomina, 


That is, pro for or inſtead of, and nomen 


_ Aname. 


Firſt perſon, of the common gender. 


Singular. Pulural. 
Nom, I „ 
Gen. of me ol us 
Dat. to, forme to us 
WE 


Al. from me tom us 


— 


oe'® 


| Second perſon common. 
Singular Plural 
Non. tm pe, you 
VVT 
Dat. to thee to you 
Accu /. thee 1 © 
Voc. o thou Rt OY 


Al. from thee _ from you 
. N bird 
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ird perf, on. 
Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter, Common, 
Now. - he 6 it | they 5 
Gen. of him SO. - of them 
Dat. to him „„ to them 
Accuſ. him „ it them 
Voce. — e * 


Al, from him her it from them 


Pronouns reci ciprocal, reciproca. 


So called, becauſe uſed ofier the verb ts 
its action doth not paſs to another, but is reflec- 


ted upon, or remaineth in the agent itſelf; as, 
I feed myſelf. 
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Singular. re 
Himſelf herſelf itſelf themſelves 
Myſelf ourlelf yourſelf yourſelves 
5 = 7 ourſelves 
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The . pronouns are of the ſubſantive 
kind and primitives; thoſe of the aagjefive 
kind and derivateves from the perſonal are ge- 
nerally uled inſtead of the primitives, when it 
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is required to ſignify to whom a thing be- 


longeth, or by whom poſſeſſed, that is to ſay, 


in the genitive caſe; from whence they are 
borrowed and named | 


rode, Poſh 2 va. . 


My, mine; 7 thy; hin your, his, nen its, 


6 their; as my, our, thy book, books; for the book 
of me, us: in the Weſtern Counties they ſay, 
ourn, yourn, bern, their n, for ours, theirs, yours; 


which though held as vulgariſms are yet analogous 


to mine, thine, and more intelligible than ours, 


yours, whoſe plural terminations are ſeemingly inexpli- 
cable. 


Ws RONOUNS 


Denon e demonſtr ati va, chat i is, point- 


| ing at the thing or perſon ſpoken of. 


Singular, Common Plural, 
This, that thoſe, theſe 


mius, 


Article eee, Articulus dre tions, 


indefinite, 


Named prepoſitive, becauſe ſet before a noun, 
and definite, when expreſſive of ſome one par- 
ticu- 
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ticular thing or perſon „ and inde finite, when : 
not fo expreſſive. 


. Abfinine, ſingular and Plural, as, the King, 
the ſervants; an, a, that is, one, indefinite and 
ſingular only: a is uſed before a conſonant, y and 
10 ; an before the other vowels and þ quieſcent, as, 
a man, a youth, a woman, an infant, an humble, 
a happy man: the definite article is often omitted 5 


> poetry. 
PRONOUN 


Relative, relativum, 0 3 bacants : re- 
lating to a preceding noun or ſentence, called 
its | 

| Antecedent, antecedens, goin g before, of 
ante before, and cedo to go. 5 


Singular, Plural and Common 
Nom, who, ; which that, what 
Gen. whoſe, of whom, which . 
Dat. to whoſe, whom, which 
Accuſ. whom, which 
Abl, from whom which 
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Where, there with the prepoſitions affixed are often 


uſed inſtead of which, that, as, whereof, thereof, 

to, at, in, upon, by, with; Which manner of ex- 

preſſion, though eſtabliſhed by uſe, convenient, har 

monious and adminittring to variety, ſome are pleaſ- 
ed to cenſure as courſe and abſtruſe compounds, but 

ſurely no more ſo than many others in Engliſn and 
Latin, as, wherefore, therefore, without ab/que, from 

| whence unde, hereafter abhinc. This pronominal uſe, 

' faith one of the beſt criticks of the age“ is proper, 

uſeful and analogous. Is it not then ſurpriſing to find 

the Author of the ſhort Introduction, quoting with 

ſuch approbation the cenſure of this uſe from the 

writer of the characteriſticks ? whoſe boaited crite- 


rion, that ridicule is the teſt of truth, is no more to 


be det ended upon in this rrifliag than 1 in ſerious ap- 
plications. 
"Ta pronoun who generally ode. or ſhould | 


refer to perſon, which and that to things; but that 


and which are frequently uſed for who rather by the 
| direction of the ear than of the judgement, as, 


« man that js born of a woman hath but a ſhort 


time to live—art thou the firſt man that is born — 
the Lord wh. not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his 
name in vain * Here if who be ſubſtituted for that, 


the ſentence will run heavy; ſo our Father which 


* Dr. Johnſon in his Grammar, 
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att in heaven is required by the ear, which abhors 
the hiatus of who art in heaven. I bat is often 
uſed neutrally like quid and quod, including the an- 


have ye not read what, that is, the thing which, 
David did, when he was an hungered? to do al- | = 
ways that is righteous, for that which is fighter SD 1 
in thy ſighi.“ Ule certainly juſtfies this omiſſion of the 3 ] 
antecedent and relative for the ſake of brevity, or har- 
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this liberty is juſtly cenſured in Short Introduction 
159, and its accurate uſe excellently deſcribed in 
page 160. The licence of omitting the relative 
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tecedent ; ſo alſo is hat including the relative, as, 


mony, when not attended with obſcurity ; otherwiſe 


Met 2 


CEE 


muſt be allowed che Poets. 


— 


D 


The vengeful victor rages round the fields 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields, 


that is, which art or fury yields: 
Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce Tllythize ſend, 
that is, thoſe darts ' which the fierce Illythiz 


fend are leſs keen. Pope's Iliad, book xi. 1. 3415 
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Who, which, what * 


Pronouns . compounded, or r added RE 
nouns generally carry an <mphatiak, ſuperlative | 
ſenſe, 


my own ſelf, my own hand, thou thyſelf, he himſelf, 
the herſelf, they themſelves, you yourſelf, ye your. 
ſelves, the very. man, this very man, the ſelf same, 
the very ſelf same, ourſelf, ourſelves. Ourſelf, which 
now remains the property of majeſty was heretofore 
uſed in common.“ God give us grace to know theſe 
things, and to feel them in our hearts: this knowledge 
and feeling is not in ourſelf; by our ownſelf it is not 
poſſible to come at it.” Hom. for Whitſunday. 
He himſelf, they themſelves, are now alſo uſed for he 
hig! ſelf, they their ſelyes ; which uſe js objected againſt 
by the author of the © Short Introduction, page 39, 
ang by Wallis before him, as an inaccuracy, becauſe 
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Interrogaive, interagathvum. 


wy named becauſe e it aſketh a queſtion. : 


Self and own have this uſe; as I my ſelf, Ievent, | 


himſelf | 1. the oblique cale i is joined with be, they in the 
nom 
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nominative: but are not bis, herſelf, theirſelves equally 
of the oblique caſe, that is to ſay, borrowed from 
the genitive, and liableto the ſame objection ? if ſound 
and cuſtom be not a ſufficient plea for theſe ſeeming 
inaccuracies, then I would vindicate them by a ſupply 


of the prepoſition underſtood, he for, as to himſelf, 


ſhe of herſelf like the Latin egomet, rute, that i is, 40, 
5 th, Jenn: me, le. 


'To | theſe pronouns may be added others, 
which ate in frequent uſe, and may be called 


Diſtributive, diftributiva. 


One, fone one, ſome body, a certain man; ſome, 

the one the other, this that; one another; either, 
one or the other, one of the two, neither; ſuch a 
one, ſuch as; how many? any one; whoſo, who- 
ſoever; whatſoever, every one. This, theſe, the one, 
faith Short Introduction, page 138, uſed diſtributively 
by pointing at two particulars, refer to the latter, 
that, thoſe, the other, to the former like ile, hic. This 
perhaps may be a proper rule and often obſerved, as 
thus by Maundrell, page 64. © The moſt rocky parts 
ſerve for the plantation of vines and olive trees. 4 
which delight to extract, the one its fatneſs, the other, 


its ſprightly 3 juice; but this rule is not always obſer- 
ved, 1 T Nineven and n were both equally 


enemies | 
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enemies to the people of God; the one ſubverted the 
Kingdom of Iſrael, and the other the kingdom of 
Judah“. Indeed this uſe of diſtributives ought to be 
ſparingly made, being often attended with obſcurity 
and labour to the hearer and reader. The preceding 
ſentence would be more perſpicuous, and conſequent- 
ly more elegant by repeating the nouns referred to, 
thus, Nineveh ſubverted the kingdom of Lirael, and : 
Babylon the Lingo. of Judah. _ 


Nouns e of e called numeral | 
* are ee into 


| Cardinal Ordinal, Difributis Ve, Multiplicat ve. 


One, F irſt Single, every ou Simple, 
Two, Second, couple, two —double, _ 
T Thyve, Sc. Third. | triple, 215 — triple, threefold. 


The ak are often e by figures, 
called , and by | letrers of the al- 


_ Unis 


* Newton on Prophecy, vol, aſt, page 126, 


GAMMA 3: 


Uu She Tens Hundreds v 1. 


c ad nes 1000 8 
2 wn” 20-XN, 1 $00) | 2000. 

3 III e e 2000. 
ꝓVßõ!O2ü0Ut + 200 200 
TY” ART. 500 3000 

6 VI 60 LX. I = 600 
„ n jo LXL. 1 560 © - 10006 
: 8 VIII 8 LXXX 800 20000 
OE. 90 XC, 1 900 SZ3oooo 


Of the \ v E R B. 


A verb, as it expreſſeth the action or = of : 
2 noun, is its attribute, and 1o a kind of adjec- 


tive: hence the verb may have number, perſon, 


gender, and agree thus with the nominative caſe, | 


If indeed the verb, like the agjefive, be con- 


ſidered by itſelf, abſtractedly from any relation 
to the agent, it is indefinite, that is, of no num- 
ber, perſon, gender for which reaſon there 
is no abſolute neceſſity for ſuch agreement in 
nature: this is one cauſe of difference in 


languages. 


Ws 7 The verb can expreſs but one action, 


though 
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though its agents may be many ; ; Bus it may 


TY ts fingular with a nominative caſe plural. 


The perſonal | pronouns may ſtand at 
tang and then there is no — to expreſs 


them by a variation of the verb. 


3. Verbs, being of no ſex, need not be ſuits 


ed to the gender of the noun. 


- Beſides theſe accidents of number, EA and 
arch there are other, peculiar to the verb, 


_ as 


and done, called 


Tenſe, Fiji, 


An action may be ſpoken of as doing, done, 
or to be doing and done either definitely, that is, 
in a determinate time preſent, paſt and future, or 


indefinitely, t that is, in no ſet time. 


-Firſt, The time in which an action is ; doin 


Firſt, Dorng definitely in a time preſent, 


with continuation, as,[ am reading, I do _ 
often, uſually read ; in a time paſt, as, I was 
reading yeſterday, when you came in, I have 
been reading two hours; I was like, ready to 
fall, in danger of falling : doing indefinitely i ina 


time future, as, I am about, going to read, 
mall, will read, that is, ſome time hence. 


— 


33 


Secondly, 


ARES 
N 
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Secondly, done definitely in a time preſent, 
28, I have read the book and finiſhed it this i in- 
1 ſtant; in a time paſt, as, I read it yeſterday 3 
Þ ( done indefinitely, as, I have read it, that is, 
| - ſometime ago, I had read it, that i is, preceding 
another action, as, before you came in: defi- 
nitely future, I ſhall have read it by or before to- 
morrow morning; I read it after I came in, or I 
came in and read it, that is, future to a preced- 
ing action. The Lord ſaid, * let there be light, 5 
and there was light,“ that is, light aroſe ſubſe- 
quent to the command; light was future in the 
 orderof time, and is bo expreſſed in the original 
by the verb ſtandin g in the future tenſe. 
Simply and in nature there can be only three 
ſorts of time, and conſequently but three tenſes; 
which being multiplied will produce ſix, or nine, 
more or leſs : hence another cauſe of difference 
in languages. The general number and names 
with us are five; the preſent wherein the action 
is doing; paſt imperfect or preter imperfett, was 
doing, had been uſually doing, began, or was 
likely, to be don e, and not finiſhed ; paſt perfect 
or preterperfet?, is done and finiſhed in a time 


wp Nw i anc + aa. tad wa us. 


paſt and d preſent ; Plaperfed, done i in a paſt time 
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biſure another action; future, definite and i in- 
x definite. | 


Secondly, Another accident is the mode, 0 


that i is, manner of an a called 


| Mood ps Modus | 


* A Var may ERAS declare an Alion 


| with * and N en 3 abs the Sun 
this 1s ſpeaking in the . 


1 ndicative | 1 


2. It may carry in it a command ; as, Sun, 


tand thou flill: this is ſpeaking in the 


Imperative AJImperativus 


3. It may not be indicative and imperative, 


but ſubjoined with an uncertainty, a doubt, 


wiſh, requeſt——as, if the Sun ſet—it is ne- 


ceſſary that it ſet—perhaps it may ſe. I wiſh it 


may or may it ſet—pleaſe or Pray * is 


| peaking i in the 


n Potential, Qptative, 
Subjunctivus, Potentialis, Optativus, 


Ia 
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In nature there is no occaſion for theſe | 
moods ; becauſe they are determined by par- 

| ticles and verbs ſubjoined. 

4. A Verb may be indefinite as to number, 
perſon—uted very much in the ſenſe of a Noun ; 
as, boys love 7o play or love play ; it is pleaſant 70 

ſee the Sun, or the ſight of the Sun is pleaſant ; a 
child is pleaſed 20 ſee, in, by, at, with ſeeing 

its nurſe, that is, with the ſight of its nurſe: 
This is uſing the Verb in its origin, fountain, 


or radix ; 3 which Mood Is called 


FEES 


= 1 u | 
3  Gerunds CGerund: 


The ſtructure of a Verb in its different ac- 
cidents and variations is called conjugating it, 
or its 


— Conjugation, conjugatio, from conjungo to join 
£ 85 5 e 


In Engliſh Number and Perſon are expreſſed by Nouns 
and Pronouns without a change in the Verb, except 

in the ſecond and third perſon Singul. Indic. Mood. 
Nate, When gow is uſed, in the familiar ſtyle and 
polite 


_ —_—_— Wt j- = * „ 22 eh $ 4 


polite altert, inſtead 6f Hoot: in the I6leiung and 
aithoratative, no "uy is made in the ſecond : 
-"m enſes and Moods a are + Gums 4 by TY : 
ing Verbs, therefore named Auxiliary ;, as, am, do, did, 


1 deu, had, ſhall, will, i, may, might, could, — ould. 


5 The fotms of Verbs. are called ative and 
| mo 


voce Vie 


The active voice is that, in which the noun 
before the Verb actetb, or is an Agent; and, 
if the action poſs from the Agent to a Patient, 
as, I love him, the Verb is ſaid to be 


Active, or Tranſitive, Tranſitivum : 


| a if the action ref in the Agent, whliier 
1 acting upon nor paſſive of another, then the 
Verb is ſaid to be neuter, intranſitive, Neu- 
4 trum, Intranſiti vum; as, 1 go, walk. 

Mote, From Verbs, that is to ſay, from the 


| preſent a and paſt 2 ariſe Verbal Agjectives; 
which 
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* 


which participate the hature of a Noun and 2 
Verb : hence named, 


13 active and paſſive, or preſent 
IF It will be very uſeful to introduce the 
3 1 learner to the regular forms of Verbs by one 

= eſteemed irregular ; ; yet of general uſe in all 
5 languages, either as an auxiliary, or to afficm | 

| quality, ſtate, exiſtence ; hence called. 
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Inpicative Moon. 


Singular, 


Pref. Tin. I am, thou — he is: 
| Paſt. Imp. I, he was, 4 waſt: 


Ff. 1 have, thou bal, he 


bath been: 


: Pu. perf. I, he had, thou an 


been: 


Future 1. he Mall, will be; 
Inperfect. thou ſhalt, wilt be; 
Il am to be; am ready... 

likely, about, going 


to be: 


„ 
We, ye, you, 


3 


We, . you, 


wer e. 


We, ye, you, 


have been: 


We, ye, you, 


had been. 


we, ye, vou, 


they | 


they 
they 
they 


they ; 


hall, will be; are 
to be; ready, like - 


ly, about, going, 6 


be. 


IMpzRATIVE Moon” 


351 be thou, he, ye, you, PIES ; let me, him, 


us, them, be. 


— fe üb Tive MO op 


GznunDs 


With, in, 25 being; having been. : 


Pref, or Ad. Being: 


Paris 


; Paſſive, To have been. 


Paſſive, Having been. 
Sus j uxc- 


Is 
»*% . 
© 


Sopjonenive, „ore, Porsuriar Moons. 
i an Plural 


Pref. = PO I, thou, he, be; 31, he, we you, they 


" Ju. be; 1 chat thou mayeſt b 


Imper. I, he, we might, would, could; mould be, thou 
. migghteſt be; if I, che were, or were I Oo! 


that thou wert. 


Perf. If chou, he, ſhe have been. 
Php. I I had been, or rd this e 


Future 1 ſhall have been; as, 1 ſhall have been there and 
Perf. back again by the time you return ; which is 


Ton « SubjunAive form of 8 


Note, The verb Subſtantive and Auxiliaries are 
often omitted, particularly i in Poetry; 3 


— — his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorle, — — 


: that i is, cruel was his eye, bur did caſt, Milton. 
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Indicative Mood. 


Sette. Thove, do love bim; am in love v with TI ; I FO 

to day at—am at dinner; I read, am reading; 5 
thou {doeft love) loveſt, art in love; he (doeth, 

_ doth love) loveth, loves, is in love; 1 
come, am going, we, ye, you, they (do) love, ; 
move, are in love, in motion. ED 
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1 Paſt 2 he was, thou walt i in love; pe, ye. you, they 
i] - Imper- were reading ; - I, he, we, ye, you, they loved, 
F feat. = on T0 thou lovedſt, Gen love. 


Por. I, we, ye, they lee dined; loved, been i in love; „ 
thou haſt dined, tored, been in love. 


e rene 
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Tla- 1, he, we, Je, you, they had dined ; thou bat 
perf N dined, loved, been in love. 
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Future I, be, ve, you, they ſhall, will love, dine ; thou ; 
Inperf. | ſhalt, wilt love, be in love. 


Imperative Mood. 


Love ; love thou, ye; let me, us, them, go. 


fri- Pref. Tenſe. Peri. 
tive. To love 3 to have loved. 


c. In, witb, by loving, having loved. 


re- Pref. 4a. Perf. Future. ; 
 ciples, Loving; having loved; about to love. 
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Sonjonerive, Oer rar iv, PoTENTIAL Moon. 


Proſe 11 L, thou, his. we, ye, you, they love, come. 


3 e, we _ thou mayeſt ove. 


7 


In per- If I, he, we mizht, thou mighteſt love, 


E Perf- If I, he; the, we, ye, have loved, heard. 


Plup- When, after I had heard, read, 


Fut. perf- I ſhall have loved, if he ſhall, or, ſhould he come, 
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The Engliſh kave a double future not unlike the a 25 
Spaniſh ; the one poſitive and abſolute, the other 
conditional, a kind of ſubjunctive: in the old 


| Engliſh writers. hall is of general uſe, and in all caſes 
of certainty ; but will only for mere volition, ſome- 
what ORE Fug the modern uſe and ſenſe. 


Thus in Aſcham's Sclioolmaſter pag. 4 and 5. 


| Upton edit. © I know by good experience, that a 
child ball ke more profit of two faults gently 
| 8 % warned of, than of four things rightly hit; for 


ce then the maſter all have good occaſion to jay — 


« which after this ſort the maſter ſhall teach without 
error and the ſcholar Hal learn without great pain: 1 
here the moderns for Gall vould ute wills though 
ſhall doth not in either ot thete patiages imply (as in 


the preſent acceptation) any force of an exterior power 
upon the will of the ſubject; but only a certainty of 
event: the fame is obicrvable throughout the Bible, 


in reading of which, this ancient v1age and ſenſe of 
the future, and not the modern ſhouid be attended to, 


and then all will nut (as it is apt to do) ereite any 
wrong conceptions of Gul, as if it implied the ex- 
ertion of his power upon a tubject, forcing it to do 
ſo and ſo; as in Mari, XXiil. 34. xxiv. 10. Act. ili. 2. 


The modeſty, politeneſs avd benen of the 
fubjunctive mood ſerve to abate the poſitiveneſs 
of the indicative, and to ſoften the prempto-+ 


rineſs of the imperative, 
T heſe 
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Theſe moods were carefully diſtinguiſhed by che 
firſt Fngliſh writers, who with if, unleſs, except, leſt. 


that, though, if fo be, untill, and ſome other parti” 
cles, always uſed the verb in the ſecond and 
third perſon ſingular without any change. * thou 
love learning, thou ſhalt attain much learnings 


Though a child have all the gifts of nawre — if a 
child cave all the benefits of nature, yet if he Le not 


| himſelf painful, he ſhall never attain unto it 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter pag. 26. 7. ſee Gen. xiii. 


22. xlii. 15. Num. Xvi. 1 3. Lev. xxli, 6. John. xii. 


24. 1 Sam. ix. 13. 


Tae author of the Short Introduction page 135, 


fe ſuppoſes the latter verb after bid, dare, male, and 
| ſome other verbs, to ſtand in the infinitive mood 
without its ſign t, contrary to the general rule; but 


this ſeems not to be the caſe. Theſe verbs may ra- 
ther be ſuppoſed to ſtand in the imperative, ſubjunc- 


tive, or ſome other form; as, I bade him do it, come, 


go, run, that is, I bade him, made him, laying, do 
iti faw him do it, heard him ſay it, that is, do- 


ing, ſaying, or when he did, ſaid it, not ſaw him to 


do, zo ſay it“ . Theſe are phraſes merely diſcourſives 


ſometimes elliptical, and ſometimes redundant, as any 


one will find by turning them into Latin, depending 


upon the preceding ſentence, or ſome word under- 
ſtood, for their grammatica conſtruction; cuough 


ſometimes it may be difficult, if not impoſſible to re- 
duce common ſpeech to rule, and indeed it 18 beneath 


a grammarian's attempt. 
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All verhs are reſolvable into the verb ſub- 


ſtantive with a participle. 


In Engliſh every verb may be and uſually is reſol- 


ved wich a participle active, as, I read, go, come, am 
reading, going, coming, 1 was reading; and 
wich a Weg paſo ve Irs a turn of the WOK E. 


| Fowl by omitting hs 7 agent, FORT 1 have, ha 4 
| been. ſhall be loved by him; the world was created 
by God, inſtead of he loved me, God created the 
world, or, he is greatly beloved, the world was crea- 
| ted, ic is ſaid, I was told, the houſe 1 iS builded, . with- 
out ſpecifying by whom, 


The formation of the TENS E s. 


In the variations of words all languages ſeem 


to regard pronunciation and ſound rather than 
regularity, and on no occaſion more than in e 
formation of the tenſes : every language trom a 
natural hurry and demand of the ear admits of 
_ contractions and changes in ſpeaking, and pro- 
nunciation introduceth the ſame into writing. 


The firſt and moſt ſimple tenſe is the preſent, 


and 
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and from this are formed the other tenſes accor- 
ding to ſome particular letter or 8 which 
characterize the tenſe; hence called 


hangen charefteriflca. 


Is Eogliſh the perkea tenſe and the participle paſ- 

five regularly end 1 in ed, as love loved; but irregu- 
larly in 4, 7, n by contraction, change, or addition, 
as, heard, read, mixt, put, for heared, ended 
mixed, putted; grew grown, ſhone, did, done, for 
growed, ſhined, doed, as in the preſent tenſe doth, 
does, loves, for doeth, loveth. 

The following are all the irregular verbs in En- 
gliſh, whoſe perfect tenſe and participle paſſive may 
eaſily be formed and remembered by attending to the 
characteriſtick letter, in the preſent tenſe. 


Prof. Ti. Pain. Port. Paſjun 
4, f, > changed into 4 : $5 
F Lend, ſend, ſpend, Lent, ſent, ſpent, | The ſame as the 
gild, build; put, | gilded or gilt, berfect 
Cut, flip, | buildedor built, 8 
| „ ſhut, 


* flipped or flipt. ® 


46 


| #70; aw. 


e 
throw, 

ſow, 
W 


ſaw : go, come. 


mow, 
ſhow or 


1 


ew. 


drew, 
went, came. 


grew, 
I th rew, *mowed, 
ſowed, ſhowed, | 
. ſhewed 3 


ſawed : 


Blown, | | 


n 


Long vowel: and diphthongs thanged into ſhort. 


. 

Fall; bleed, breed, 
ſpeed; 
creep, weep; 
feel, meet; 


flee, fly, | fee, 


ea long 

Lead, read, bear ; 
ſweare, 
| tear ; 

_ cleave; 
beat; 

ſpeak ; 

ſhake, 


make; 
grave; 


leave; 
eat, 


take, 
forſake» | 
heave ; 


ſteal; 


keep, J 


break; 


= ſhort, a 


| Fel I; 


5 6 IF j 


bled, bred, 
| ſped; 
crept, 


ſaw. | 


Led, read, 8 or 


or clove; 


bote; 


broke ; 3 
ſpoke, 


{ware Or 
ſwore, wore, 
tore; left; clave 


beat; brake or 


took 


made; heaved, 
hove ; graved; 


Nole ; holp, got. 


kept, 
wept; 
felt, met; Hed, 


X > x 


x long 


ate, 


* 


- 
= 
— 
n 


Borne 3 
Worn, 


** ths. or faln a 


1 flown, ſeen, 


a 

ſworn, 
_ torn; 
cloven; eaten, 


beaten ; broken, 
ſpoken, taken, 
3 ſhaken, 
, fpake, 


for- 


ſaken, graven, 
ſtolen, holpen, : 
gotten, 5 


a grown, 
throvn, mowg, 
ſhowo; 

ſawn: | 
gone, come, 
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; diphthong with , e final. F ſhort, ; long : en 


Abide, . | hide, | Abid or Ae, "Mikes, chidden, 
chide; ride, | hid, chid, | ridden, bidden; 
ſlide, bid, write, | chode; Aflid, | written, bitten; 
bite; riſe, drive, | bid or bad; | riſen; driven; ER 
thrive, ftrive ; L writ or wrote, | ftricken, „„ — bl 
Krike. — + roſe; ; 
ad a 45 drove, throve, 
I fſtrove; ſtroke, 
ſtrook, ſtruck. 


— 


N e ow RS! — 
x71, = 5” we TI SE. 7 — Is $4 
74 AY 5 22 2 1 I ee 8 5 
r CE * OR wes: 
8 n 
r * : / 
2 £ N n y 1 4 
28 4 * et ;3 


: diphthong before nd. en 


EE EEG 

8 
3 
- 5 


[ear CO NETS 2 
42 45 ow Wd 


Bind, find, grind. | Bound, found, 


i, a, x ſhort. | a, 1 ſhort. un. | | "0 
Begin; ſing, fling, | Began z = ſung, | Begun; drunken; 1 
ſtring; ſpin, | _ ftung, ſtrung ; | | ©. 
ſpring; ſwim, { ſpun, ſprung; 
win; drink; | ſwam, ſwang or 
fhrink; fit, ſpit; 1 ſwung, wun ; | 1 
hang, run. drank or 10 8 1 
er -* drank; ſhrank k © = 
I or ſhrunk; ſar, 
| ſpat, hung, ran 
. 5 or run. 
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The following verbs have ought; aaghr i in the ber = 
bea and — paſſive... 


Sin: being; catch, reach, "ke, owe, ſeek, RY 
work ; bought, brought, caught, "Rr _ 
ought, 1 wu: et - | 


'v6wp 2 Paper fer ie weste eps told; that this ſcheme 
of forming the tenſes was given in the Introduction 
to languages, leſt he ſhould ſuppoſe it to be taken 
from the Short Introduction to grammar; though 
indeed the authors of neither the firſt nor ſecond work 
have a right © to any merit Pl e from ; an im- 


original claim is Fins, to Dr. Johnſon, whom no 
ſucceeding: grammarian nor lexicographer ought to 
paſs by without paying him a tribute of reverence : 

the remarks on the 1 improper ' uſe of the paſt tenſe and 


participle palſiy Ive in che Short Introduftion deſerve 3 
attention.” wag 255 5 


” 


4.4 * . - * 4 9 as £ 
* 24 14 
2 * A 4 I. * . * * : 


The Pass Vor cx. 


* * paſſive voice the . and | 
patient change ſituations or caſes, the noun 
before the verb 1 of an agent becoming 


a pati- 


GRAMMAR. 


a patient, and the noun governed by the verb 
inſtead of the patient being the agent; hence 
the verb is faid to be 


Paſiive, paſſoum, from Patio 


to o ſuffer or to be n 


asm, thou art, he is, we, ye, you, they are beloved, 


been told; I, he, we, ve, you, they ſhall, thou 
| ſhalt be told. 


Fhe Engliſh is very defettive in the preſent and 


imperfect tenſes, which are uſed in the ſenſe of the 


perfect, as, the houſe is, was built; the book is, 


was read; the work is finiſhed ; he is gone our. 
To help this defect is uſed the active participle; 
as, the houſe is building but this, Dr. Johnſon 


ſaith, is a vicious expreſſion, for, the bouſe is a 
8 building. 2 of 85 


7 


In Engliſh the alive voice is always expreſſed by 
the verb ſubſtantive with a participle paſſive, as,. I 


told; I, he was, thou waſt, we, ye, you, 
they were beloved, told; I have, had, thou haſt, 
hadſt, he hath, had, we, ye, you, they have, had 
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» THE ENGLISH 


Tux RELATIONS, or PAR TIcI ES, 
CALLED 


PREPOSITIONS. 


A, at, of, off, from, out of, to, for, againſt, by, 
through, with, fore before, hind behind, after, 
nigh, near, paſt, ARde over, above, below, on, 
1 unde. 's 

A relates to place boy been like in, on, as, he 
is a bed, a board, a foor, and to ſtate and time like , 
as, five pounds a yard, | a year, that! is, by 8 yard, : 


year. 
Al, of nearly the 8 ſignification with a, relates 


to place, time or ſtate, as, at t London, at the end of = 


1 week, at peace. 

J for, ſpecify an action done in favour, to the 
p of, but againſt, in disfavour, to the prejudice 
of a perſon, thing or place, as, God gave to man the 
fruits of the ground for food, and the revelation of 

his will to guide him 76 heaven, directing him zo the 


good, and warning him againſt the evil. 


Of relates chiefly to the property and poſſeſſion of 
a ſubſtance, as, man is the work of God. ; 
Over, above, below, on, in, under, ales to place, 
| . de- 
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deſcribing different degrees of firuation, a8, over 
head, above the heavens, below the clouds, oa, in, 
under the earth. 

Off, from, out of, contrary to of, 10, > I in, on, 
note deprivation, as, driven V from the land, out 
of the houſe, 


Before, behind, ofter, relate to place and time, con- 


trary the one to the other, as, before the face, be- 


bjnd the back; before ſun riſing, after ſun ſetting, 


Nigh, near, paſt, beyond, relate to time and fitu- 


ation, in oppolition to each other, as, nigh, near, 
paſt, beyond the river; near the hour. 


. with relate to . and Wa ne of 


+ an ation. 18 FEET as, the ſun was created 5 God to 


285 enlighten the world with his rays. 


Theſe prepoſitions, placed in ſeparation "ER 


-nouns, are alſo uſed in compoſition, ſometimes pre- 


fixed, and. ſometimes. affixed, to ſubſtantives, adject- 


tives and verbs, bearing the ſame ſenſe in both firu- 


| ations, that is to ſay, are negative, or affirmative, take 


from, or add to, diminiſh, or augment. the m_ . 
cation: : hence they. are ſaid to be wy | 


"Pads; | , e 
Intenſive, intenſtva. 
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* probably : an abreviation of the Latin pre- 
| poſition ad to, originally, but more immediately the 
French a, prefixed to nouns, is nnen, afront, 
aſide, that is, in front, to the ſide; aground, as the 
| ſhip'is'aground, ftuck on or to the grounds. atoft, high, 
up 10 the loft or uppermoſt floor; amidſt, in the mid- 
dale; alive, in life and ſpirits; alarm, a call to arms; 
| pref. to verbs is alſo moſtly intenſ. as, arouſe, awake, 
Which beſpeal the attention with more vehem nce 
than riſe, wake; ſo abate, abide,  accurſe, a- 
mend: but à is privative, of ab from, in avert, away, 
that is, turn from, out of the way. 
Ahath a ſtill more eminent uſe, that of forming 
verbs acti ve, to be explained 1 in its place, hy 
Com con intenſ. from the Latin cum with, as, com- 
pare, that is, to pair, put one thing with another, 
like with like; confirm, that is, make one thing firm 
in conjunction with, or by the help of another. _ 
Vn, in, im, pref. to ſubſ. and adj. priv. as, grati- 
tude ingratitude,” worthy unworthy, conſtant incon- 
ſtant, patient impatient : in, en, im, em, moſtly intenſ. 
before verbs and participles, as, inforce, enthrone, 
mplant, em power, that is, force in, place on the 
; throne, plant in, inveſt with power, 
Ab, e, er, de, di, theſe Latin prepoſitions "AY f 
fying off, trom, out of, and dis, mis, prefixed to verbs 
- and, nouns, are privative moſtly, as, ab ſolve to ſet free 
from; z cjeft ro caſt or put out of; expell to drive 


out; dejec to caſt down ; ; dive to ſtrip off, deprive 3 ; 


* 


1 G R AM M A R. T 55- 
honour diſbonour; fortune - misfortune. .N ote, of, 
wy in, on, over are frequently ſubjoined to verbs, 

leave off, come on, off, out, in; fall, give, 
r With, over, under, fore, are alſo prefixed, as; 
withdraw, overlook, undertake ; fort is an abreviation 


lometimes of from, but oftener of before; as, = at 
that is, 80 from; e that! iy ſee before hand. . 


- Beſides 5 Foce Nn 8 e's are 
three other circumſtances, which may be con- 


ſidered as modifications of the ſame verb. 
<P irſt, The inducing, procurihg, ertplait 


. empowering, any way cauſing another to do an 


action. An agent may move, lit, walk, live, 


die; in ſhort, do any action himſelf; 5 or he 


may cauſe another to do it by a tranſition, as it 


were, of the action from himſelf to the other; : 


forcing him, giving power, means, aſſiſtance, 
commiſſion to Period it; chis may be named 
tranſitive. 


Secondly, The returning of: an ian upon : 


the agent; as, he hid b:mſelf—they looked one 
upon anther —walked together, with one another — 


here the verb is faid to be reciprocal : a ciroum- 


ſtance ſimilar to this is the often repeating an 
action, making it, as it were, return upon itſelf , 
as. he walked, ran „  backwar Fa and forwards, 70 


and 
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and fro, over and over, round about, again and | 


again——here. wo verb is ſaid to be _ | 

Thirdly, nplifying,” heightening 04 cer- 
tiſying an action, as it were, giving it degrees; 
thus, let the waters bring forth abundantly or in 


"3 abundance—T will greatly multiply thy forrows— 
thou ſhalt ſurely and rad die.— This 118 =_- | 


- named ampli ificative. 5 
5 Tbeſe circumſtances, continually n 
upon the verb in all languages, might be ex- 
preſſed by the ſame verb under a new form, 
without calling in the ene of other verbs 


and particles. 


- Tranſtvate: 8 1 
N ote, In this form, verbs neuter e 8 
ive; and veibs active do not merely act upon 5 
nother, but render the patient an sent; ex- 
; payed... 


; Firſt, * che ſame verb, being both active and neu- 
ter; as, the horſe walks, moves, runs, or 1 walk, . 
; move, run the horte. ET 
Secondly, by the verb e a new v form, attier- | 

N wile called derivative; as, to lie, ſir, riſe, act, be 

weak, quick, little; lay, ſet, raiſe, actuate, wea- 
ken, quicken, leſſen, that is, to make another 
le, fit, riſe, act, weak, quick, little. Thirdly 


_ Third'y, by the prepoſitions a, en, prefixed; as, aſ- 
ure, to make ſure; aſcertain, to make certain; abaſe, to 


make baſe or low, humble; allot, give a lot; amaze, 
to confuſe or aſtoniſh, as it were, put in a maze or la- 
byrinth; enable to make able: but, the moſt uſual 


way is by other verbs; z As, he made, cauſed the horſe 


to move, walk, go, run, in, out, or he led, brought | 


him in, out; he made him eat, drink, die, or fea, 
| rave him meat, drink, killed, Put him to death. 


Pak TICIPLES and ADJECTIVES 


Frequently carry a tranſitive, otherwiſe called, 
metaphorical ſenſe ; as, gloomy ſhades, joyfull 


ſpring, pleaſing fields, proud palaces, that i is, 
exciting -Jlbominels, Pres Joy, pride. 


 ReciPROCAL and FREQUENTATIVE. 


In this form the ſame noun is both agent and 


patient; and the verb may be ſaid to be active 
and paſſive, or to be in the middle voice, be- 


tween active, paſſive, and neuter : 7ecrprocal is 
expreſſed by the reciprocal pronouns, and ---- 


Frequentative, by adverbs, as, he ran uþ and 
down, walked about, cont! nually, with perſeverance. 
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AMPLIEICATIVE is TOY 7 


Firſt, generally by adverbe, or by nouns s uſed 
ed, as, I rejoice greatly, with all my 
heart; wait patiently, with patience, quietneſs. a 


Secondly, often by a repetition of the ſame 5 


5 verb; by addition of one ſynonymous, or its own 
noun: of this kind are ſome very fine amplifi- 
cations in our liturgy ; as, in the litany, favou- 

rably, with mercy hear our prayer; graciouſly 
hear us, O Chriſl, graciouſly hear us O Lord 

' Chriſt : in the communion, have mercy upon us, 

| have mercy upon us,—we praiſe thee, we bleſs thee, 

we worſhip thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks 
to thee—O Lord, the only begotten ſon Jeſu Chriſt ; 

O Lord God, Lamb of God, ſon of the father, 

that takeſt away the fins of the world, have mercy 

upon us; thou that takeft away the ſins of the 
world, have mercy upon us; thou that takeſt away 

_ the fins of the world, bear our prayer; thou that 8 

IAtteſt at the ri ight band * the ww” have mercy | 

upon us. + 


OF 


The parts of ſpeech are not only analogous 
. but like the cognate letters even change into 

each other: verbs change into nouns, and nouns 
into verbs, preſerving tne {ime termination and 
pronunciation; nous alſo are derived from 
verbs with {ome varia: ion, adjectives from ſub- 
ſtantives, and ſubſtantive and verbs {rom adjec- 
tives; adverbs of time are uſed as noun+, ſo are 

t participles active, called therefore. par ticipial 
nouns; participles patlive ate uſed as djec- 

tives, and may be nimed participial edisctives; 

laſtly, ſimples form compounds : in this manner 
words flow trom words, as ſtreams jrom a foun- 
tain, or grow as branches from a radix, or rot. 
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"This inquiry, with reſpect to the Engliſh language, 
is purſued by Dr Johnion fo extenſively, that I thall 
think myſelt ſufficientiy honoured, it | can illuſtrate 
his obſervations, and reduce hi: abundance, without. 
preſuming, what he promiſeth for Dr. Walls, 
rectify his errors, and 1. pply his defects. 

Firſt, Some nouns and verbs are the ſame, 5 to 


TY SS. love 
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love, ode; to fright, a fright; to fight, a fi bt to 
"rh a fiſh; to oy, oyl. 
' Secondly, Nouns are changed into verbs wich a 

change in the pronunciation of a letter, or accent, as, 
n houſe,” zo Bout; uſe, to uſe; where the ſin the verb 
is pronounced as z, and might be fo written, as it is 
in to braze, fo glaze, to graze, to prize: a record, to 


record, a preſent, to preſent x here the accent makes Ds 


the difference. 1 5 
Th. irdly, Nouns are Kier from verbs either 
through the on tenſe, or the preterite, with ſome. 
variation, as, lover, giver, that is, he who loveth, 
f '2 # alt that which is ſtruck. | 
" 'ourthiy, Adjectives are deriv edfrom ſubſtantives 
: by adding the termination 9 intenſive, as, worth 
worthy, wood woedy, air airy; ful, as, joy joyful; 
eme, as, delight delightſome ; leſs, privative, as, worth 
cvorthleſs; ſhape ſbapeleſs; like, or h, intenſ. as 
godlike or godly; y, as, might, mighty; alſo 4 
add led to adjectives forms adverbs, as, mighty, mighti- 
H; great, greatly : but if the adjective end in H, as, 
godly, holy, the adjective is uſed ad verbially, the 
car not admitting the repeittion ly, godlily, holily. 
Ad jectives, ſays the Short Introd. p. 156. are 
ſometimes employed as adverbs improperly, and not a- 
greeably to the genius of the Engliſh language.” What 
i the cuſtom and uſuage of a language may be, it is 
eaſy to determine, but not what is the genius of any 


language. 55 | e 


Gealus f is born ich us, the _ af nature, and is 


fixed; but language is a thing which changes, and is 
acquired. Certainly the ear, which will overruls 


judgement and theory, taught, the uſe of ſome adjec- : 


tives as adverbs without the adverbial termin-tion, and 


cuſtom hach introduced others, as, very, mighty, 
8 _ exceſſive, exceeding, joined : w.th en 
very, exceſſive, good; mighty greit; right 
A” prodigious cold; exceeding fair: it is 
obſervable that exceedingly is always Join:d with a: 
verb, and exceeding with adjectives. What now has 


genius to ſay? indeed ſome of the inſtances produc- 


ed ſeem highly improper, but not 95 marvelous, 


vhich is a real adjective Fae independently, and 


* worthy to be praiſed” is added as an ampli- 


fication, ** e ee pa to b: praiſed ; * 12. 


the poor, deſtitute ” Plal. 102, meaning, the poor 
to ſuch a degree as to be deſtitute. This manner of ; 
ufing adjectivwes is very animated and frequent, not 
only in the ſacred wricings, but allo in the profane : 


An adjective with a participle is uſed adverbially i in 
the nature of a compound, as, lweet-ſmelling.. 


Fifthly, ot concrete adjectives are made abſtract 
ſubſtantives by adding the terminations 2, as, great 
greatneſs ; ity, as, able, ability; th, partly from ad- 


jectives, and parily from verbs. as, high, beighth, 


ſo pronounced, but written by contraction 
beight > 
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| height, long, length; ſtrong, frength, die, death ; 
_ grow, ground. 7 
Nouns in th from verbs come generally the ough 
the preterite, lik- an effect fiom a cauſe, as, breath, 
i hea'th, birth, the effect of breathing, healing, bear- 
ing, or that which is breathed, healed, beured, bn 
the medius d changed into the aſpira e b. : 
Words ending in te are ei her verbs, or particip al 
_ adjectives; of the verbs ſo ne are tran/:1ve, and ſome 
freguentative, as, to act tate, that is, cause o influ- 
ence another to act; ag tate, to drive a ab ou, here and 
there: compaſſionate, / A. tage, COmp ot. 1 7 wi devote, 
remete, theſe with min; other are ud as dect es. 
Some of theſe participial adjective, {as rightly ab- 
ſerved in the Shot ar d cen big ) are more al- 
lowably uſed in poetry than in o 2 4 Are ſome— 
tim-s very mproperiy ute d with the auxtbaries in ſtæad 
of the rea) parcicip 'e; as, hid dedicate, ii Sam. 8. 1. 
2. Kings xi. 18, for had d- dicated, were incor- 
PpPorate, for incorporated. | | 
To purſue? this inquiry any farther would ba to 
write a Dictionaiy rather than a Grammar. 
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SYNTAX 


Vi T5 ORDS are either literal or figurative, 5 
ſo is language. Words are ſiid to be 
lier? 1, w hen uſed according to their plain, 
primary ſenſe; 2nd figurative, when they carry 
a lecondary meaning. ornamented and enlive- 
ned by ſome turn or alluſion; and the con{truc- 
tion of a ſeatence is figurative, when it departs. 
from common forms and general rules. | 
As letters are dropped, or changed in words 
by haſty utterance, or to pleaſe the ear, ſo rom 
the rapidity of thought, and vehemence of the 

paaſſions words are omitted in ſentences; which 

omiſſion gives one occaſion of figurative ſpeech, 
and i is ca led 


ErIirsts, from the Greek verb re, 
that i is, to leave out or omit, and the word 


ſo omitted is laid to be ellip: ical or underſtood, 
The 
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The eNlipfis occurs more frequently than any 
other figure, in every lentenees even the moſt 
imple. 2 | 
Ihe firſt and moſt fimple ſentence is that, 
| which conſiſts of a noun before the verb in the 
nominative caſe, as, the ſun ſhineth, and after it 
in the accuſative, as, God made man. 55 


(fs — 


TRE NominaTiveg CASE. 
RULES. 


iſt. Every verb muſt have before it a noun 
either expreſſed or underſtood, and agree with 
it. in number and perſon. 


63 OS tf #- # _ 
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The fun nh, is riſen; the horſes run, 
are running: : It rains, it ſnows. 
Herein the firſt ſentence the nouns ſun, borſe, 
are expreſſed before the verbs ſhine, riſe, run, 
but in the ſecond no nouns are expreſſed before 
; the verbs to rain, to ſnow, which are elliptical ; 5 
and for that reaſon the verbs are ſaid to be 5 
imperſonal. 
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e and there frequently ſtond before ver be, as rela- 


tives to ſome thing or perſon underſtood: it is warm, 
that is, the weather, air, or ſeaſon is warm; it is a 


cold day, for the day is cold; it, referring to the 


thing ſpoken of, is good: there is no propriety in 
this, for no propriety is in this; there | i-, that ſcattereth 
and yet increaſeth; Here are, who ſay — When the 


noun i 18 placed after the verb, particularly the veib 


ſubſtan ive, here, as an expletive, not as a local ad verb, 
commonly ſtands before the verb inflead of the 


nominative caſe, as, there went up a miſt, for a miſt 
went up; i let there be light, and thi ere was light, for 


let La be, and light was. 


2d. When twoor more nouns, both fingular, 0 or 


one plural, and the other ſingular, come before 
a verb, the verb is uſually made plural; but it 


may ſtand ſingular by ſituation next to one noun 
5 ſingular, or by . talen diſtributively. 


Nothing 1 is wanting here but verſes, or, nothing 


bac verſes are wanting : the wages of fin is death: 


David and Samuel go, or then David goeth, and 


Samuel, or then goeth David and Samuel : I and my 
f people are wicked, or I am wicked, and my people . 


_ thy ſilver and thy nd, is mine, 2, Kin £5, li. 3: where 
. ruſt 
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ruſt 1 moth doth corrupt, , vi. 19. that is, 
cach s mine, each doth * 27 


3d. N talledtive; atherwidecalicd nouns of ; 
number or multitude, alſo a noun with a nume- 
ral ad jective, theſe imply a plural ſenſe without 
a plural termination, and the reverſe, a ſingular 
with the plural ſign; with ſuch nouns a verb 


may ſtand ſingular or plural. 


Part is, or are gone; the multitude cometh, 
or come together, 


Tan Aces Arier. 


Idſt. Every verb active muſt have after it an 
accuſative caſe ; 3 Do verb neuter can have an ac- 
; cuſative, but may A dative or ablative. 


God created the heavens and the earth. 


2d. When two nouns come * a verb, 


only one can be ſaid properly to follow the verb; 
the other 1s governed by a e eee un- 
derſtood. 28 ; 
The man aſked me a queſtion, my opinion, 5 


that is, as to a queſtion, as to my opinion, 
or of me a queſtion, TD 
| The 
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The prepoſition is often elliptical in Engliſh, and 
often exp reſſcd, as, he. aſked me for my vote: * he 
gave me money, or gave money to me. 
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Thirdly, not only nouns and a are 

elliptical, but the verb; and even the concluſion _ 
of a ſentence is on ſome occaſions elegantly 
left to be ſupplied by the lmagibation © of the 


: hearer and reader. 
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My head, my head!” 2 Kings. ix. 19 (under- 
ſtood) achs, or pains me: © who? where is he? 
Gen. 27. 32. that is, who was the perſon : my king- 
dom for a horſe, that is, I would give my kingdoms 
or in the civil form, my compliments to- that is, 
give or preſent my compliments: ws if it bear fruit 
Luke xiii. 9. to whom I ſware in my wrath, if they 
ſhall enter into my reſt—.” Pſalms xcv. 11. Luk. 


19. 42. 
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F ourthly, when two or more nouns come _ 
before the verb, or follow it, ſuſpending the 
ſenſe too long, it is then elegant, becauſe em- 

plhatick and effecting perſpicuity, to add the 
pronoun, or to complete the ſenſe with one 

noun, and repeat the pronoun with the other 
nouns after the verd. 


ET” F1 
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« and my people we are wicked, orl am wicked, 
J and my people: TI only. and Barnabas have not a 
Power to forbear working ? the ſeventh day is the ſab- 
; bath of the Lord thy God; in it thou ſhalt do no 
 marner of work, thou and thy ſon, and thy daugh- 
ter in the abſolution © a! mighty God ” is the nomi- 
native cale before the verb, pardoneth * but ly- 
ng at a great diſtance from it by the interruption of 
- other itt the apr by he a is added; ſo in che 


voc ative atk; Es fepwraied 85 the 1 intervening "ON 


tences trom the verb * fulfill ” is added ** O Lord: 
he put me in priſon, me and the chief Baer; he caſt 


them into the den of lions, them, their Wives, and 


Children.“ 


This kind of conſſ ruction occurs s continually in the | 
' ſcriptures. 


As the deficiency . pl word by 3 is 
called ellipſis, 10 on the contrary the abundance 
by addition, or e is called, 


Pleonaſm, manuel, 3 or fulneſſs. 
Tur Grxrrivz cask. 
The genitive, implying poſſeſſion even after 
a verb, cannot properly be ſaid to be governed 
of the verb, but ol ſome noun underſtood. 
5 . The 


e „ 


The carth is the Lord's, that is, the right 


of the Lord: whole book is this, that! is, the 


book or property of whom is this? virtue is of 


great reward, that i is, a thing of great reward: 
1regard, value not the book of a farthing, that 


38, at the price of a larthipg: he accuſed me 


of theft, that i is, with or as to the crime of 
theft. „ | 


Of after many verbs is governed of part under- 


ſtood, or hath the ſenſe of from, concerning, anſwering 


to the Latin prepoſitions ab, a, de, ex; as, to eat of, 


make of, compoſe of, hear of, think of, drive out of. 


This caſe, like the accuſative, 1s ihe object 5 


or patient of the verb, bur with this difference, 
that the verb conveyeth to the donee or receiver 


ſome uſe, bene it, injury. 


The maſter gave, promiſed, lent, ſent me a 
book, that is, for me, for my ule ; it pleaſeth 


me well, that i is, reſolving the verb, it is pleaſing 
to me. 
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TI ABTATIVE. | 


This caſe ſpecifieth the inflrument, cauſe, time, 
Place; by, with, in which an action is done: 


alſo the matter-jr om, out of which any [thing * 
effected. 
Ihe maſter gave me a bock with his own hand : 


in the ſchool: God created the world by his po- 


wer in ſix days; 15 rom, out of darkneſs brought | 


he light, when he ſaid, let there be light, and 
there was light 


Ian Foglih 4 prepoſitions, which are ſigns of ; 
: che datiye and ablative caſes, are often omitted particu- 
larly i in poetrv, as, © woe is me, well is thee,” tha 
i "Gs woe, well is to me, thee, or, 1t is woe lo me, . 
: is well 22 5 with thee. 


Fall n ſuch a pernicious beige 


au is, from ſuch a pernicious height: 7 
fo he fays, ſwam the ocean ſtream ride the 
air, for in, croſs, over, the ocean ſtream, on the 
air. Had Smith the tranſlator of Longinus attended 
to this liberty taken by our writers, he would not 
have ſaid, (p. 114) © that the latter part of the ſe- 


cond verſe of Plalm 128 * oh! vell i is thee” tranſ- 1 


preſies again the rules of gram mary for cell art thou, 
and 


. 4 


and called it a beautiful diſorder, that does honour to 
the tranſlators;“ a beauty, honour and diſorder which 
they certainly never intended any more than many 
poets, to whom commentators have aſcribed faults 
and beauties, which have exiſtence only in their own 
imagination. Here I am happy to join iſſue with the 
| judgement of the author of the Short Introduction 
(132) though he is far juſtifying this, and the like 
' phraſes by having recource to the Saxon; which 1 
ſhould apprehend there is no occaſion to do any more 
than to the Hebrew, of which © well is thee” 18 a 
ſtrict tranſlation, wh ro the Latin, bene . tibi. 
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AdjeQives, participles and: Ry require 3 
conſtruction reſembling t that of verbs. 8 
I. Adjectives, imply ing poſſeſſion and depriva- 

tion, govern moſtly a nen, ſometimes an 
ablative. . 


„ N. 19388 


Greedy of gain, worthy of honour; pale 
vrith anger, rich in lands, powerful in arms, 
bleſſed with penis; deprived of right. 


2. AdjeAtiyer, implying bent __ injury, re. 
guire a dative _— 


Good, uſeful, pernicious, t to the publick, to 


e ſtate ; fit ad war. | 
21 1 „„ After 


7 THE ENGLISH 


After adjectives the Prepoſition | is often ſuppreſied 
in Poetry. 


o worthy better fue 1-——Popes in. book 1 I, 
; line 31 1. | , 


= Participles govern the ſame as their verbs. 


Participial nouns, taking the definite article, govern 


the ſame as a noun, the latter of two ſubſtantives in 


the genitive caſe, as, the /ending of money is fre- 
| quently attended with loſs, a man by the lending of 
money often ſuffers ; but without the article it is a 
real participle, and ſhoud govern like the verb, as, a 
man lending money or by lending money often ſuffers ; 
this diſtinction is very properly remarked 1 in the Short 
5 Introduction page 112. 


Nouns expreſſive of meaſure, height, depth, 

length, width, time, ſtand with an adjective, or 
verb, in a manner abjolute, ſometimes in the geni- 
tive and ſometimes in the ablative, or accuſative. 
A book an inch, that is, of one inch, wide; 

a well thirty feet deep, that is, in, as to, feet; a 
houſe three /ories high, a mile ſrom town; 1 
promiſed to ſtay in the country but five days; 
defer not an bour to mend your faults ; put it 
not 


e 8 


not off year after year, or from year to year; 1 
have been abſent the whole month of Auguſt. 


Nine times the ſpace, that meaſures day and night | 
To mortal man, he lay unvanquiſhed, 


: Mir rox. 


There is an elegant confiratiicn of one noun 1 after 
another in the dative and ablative caſes, peculiar to 
the Engliſh language, effected partly by the uſe of 
nouns for verbs and particip| es, ane * by the uſe 
of the ellipſis. 

« He did it in compliance with my requeſt, : 
conformity 10 or with the will of God,” that is, zo 
comply, or in complying with—to conform to, or that be 
might comply, conform reaſons for the preſervation 
of religion,” that is, offered, brought, urged for An 
attention 20 the publick good, a regard for truth, an 
eye 10 the intereſt of ones country, a concern for virtue, 
and a zeal for religion, theſe are the nobleſt princi- 
ples of action,“ that is, paid to the publick, had to, for 
truth, or, 10 be attentive to the publick, zo regard 

truth, to have an eye to, @ concern for: -a man under 
the influence of paſſion and prejudice, out of, from 
_ pique or reſentment, will ſacrifice humanity, his life 
and fortune to an opinion, or party,” that is, labour- 


ing 


r ENGLISH. 


ing under, ating trom.: it may be julliy mud, 
that a ſelfiſh man is an enemy to his country, without 
any ſcurrility or reflection upon his perſon, and deroga- 
tion Jrom truth, . chat! bs, caſt —_ and en . 
n 
This kind of eonſtrustion will be found every 
| where in Swift and the Spectators, ſometimes indeed 
incorrect, from an inat / ention to the nature of the 
verb, or participle, for which the r noun is uſed, and to 
8 the ellipſis. 5 
Sometimes the ſecond noun may by put in the geni- 
tive, as, A regard of truth, A love of God, an ob- 
ſervance of, an averſion of to have an averſion 
to, or, be averle to, is the uſual phraſe, and may 
be juſtified by ſupplying the prepoſitions, with regard 
to, or, reſpect to, though derivation from the Latin 
be brought by the Short Introduction to plead for 
« ayerſe from ;” which is ſeldom found, and 
only once in the Bible, Mic. ii, 8. “ as men a- 
verſe from:“ Swift indeed uſes from always. : 
The phraſe comes to us through the French; which 
ſays, to have an averſion de of, pour for, à to a thing 
or perſon, or to have a thing en, in averſion, 
There is another phraſe, to live, lead, act, be- 
: habe, ſpeak, walk, ſuitable, agreeable, to; to write 
previous to, confi ant, mcnſftant, with,” which 
the fame author would correct by ſubſtituting the ad- 
verbs, ſuitably to, inconſi Rauh with, in the place of 
the 


GRAMMAR 


trally, or elliptically, the ſubſtantive being ſecreted in 


the verb, as, live, lead a life, act a part, behave in a man- 
ner, fort, ſpeak words, walk in a way ſuitable to; write 
in a time previous to—this ſupply juſtifies the uſe of the 
adjective form rather than the adverbial, even though it 
ſhould be urged, that the adverbial form is uſual and 


preferred by good writers. The phraſe ſuitably to 


inconſiſtently with“ — would introduce into grammar an 


unknown conſtruction, that of adverbs governing a da- 
tive and ablatlve caſe. E 


Prepoſitions in compound require the lame 
= caſe as in ſeparation. 
A good man ah iains e. even en from the appearance 


of evil ; the King preſides over the people, the , 


7 miſtreſs preſides at f the table. 


la Engliſh many compounds are borrowed from the 
Latin, as, abſtain, from teneo to hold, and ab from; 


prefi de, from pre before, over, at, and ſedeo to ſir, and 
many are compoſed of its own roots, as, uphold, outgo, 


forego, forgi ve, Oaraw, underlake. 


ON Beſides 


75 
the adjectives ſuitabl.— The adjective here is put neu- 
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Beſides this compoſition by prefixing the prepoſition, 
there is another, peculiar to the Engliſh, by ſubjoining 
it, AS, caſt , up, down; ſet out, 80 in, go in unto. : 
come aut, come aus from among: This method not only 
modifies the ſignification of wards, oftentimes with a 
vildneſs and equivocation that may be diverting to the 
natives, though perplexing to foreigners; but alſo renders 
the conſtruction difficult and diſputable even to our belt 
writers, who do not agree in the uſe of the prepoſition 
| before the noun. The author of the Short Introduction 
frequently undertakes to correct errors of this kind in 
authors, particularly in Swift; who, with all his excel- 
lencies as an eaſy, familiar writer, it muſt be confeſſed 
is often wanting in grammatical accuracy and oratorical 
neatneſs, not from any defect | in judgement, but from 
the rapidity of his imagination, and freedom of his 
thoughts, : 


I am at a loſs in what claſs to place com- 
pound verbs, whether in that of thought- 
leſs chance, or of judicious accommodation. 
When I feel an embarraſment in their pronun- 
ciation by the increaſe of ſyllables, and ſee 
Prepoſitions uſed. in ſeparation before the noun 
of like import to thoſe in compoſition, I then 
conſider them as an incumbrance and deformity, 

ſimilar 


G RAM M ANR a 


ſimilar to that in the caſes of ſubſtantives; but 
when they ſave the uſe of prepoſitions, and bring 
no inconvenience of utterance, I am then : in- 
clined to admit them among hy ingenuities 
and ornaments of art. ; | 


100 Englith with ſome compounds thi prepoſition i is 
omitted, as,“ forego not a virtuous woman, forgive me 
my offences,“ but in general the prepoſition i is added, 

as, prevail upon, over, againſt ; introduce 1% or into; 
conform 1% or with,—To guide a writer, or ſpeaker, 
in the proper uſe of the prepoſition before a noun after 
compounds, would offer this as the fafeſt rule: Reduce 
the compound to the ſimple, and you will ſoon per- 
ceive whether any and what prepoſition is required be- 
fore the following noun; for inſtance, prefer, prevail, 
of pre before, over, upon, and fero ta carry; valeo 
to have power: thus it is ſaid, © True policy prefers 
the public good before or 4 private advantage.“ — 


00 Cunning too often prevails over or ogainſt honeſty.” 


INV iN ITIVE Moon. 


One verb before another ſtands in the ſame 
relation as a noun, when the ſubject or agent, 
L 2 | | in 


— f 


— — — 3 
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in the nominative caſe; and a verb after a verb, 
or after a ſubſtantive, adjective, or particle, car- 
ries the ſame ſenſe or relation as a noun, when 
it is the object or patient in the oblique caſes: 
This is the nature of a verb in the infinitive | 
mood and gerunds. ieee 

1. * Toriſe early is healthful, or it is health- 
l to riſe early, that is, early ng is health- 
ful: here the infinitive to riſe ſtands as a nomi- 
native to the verb 7s. * That v if ng early is 
healthful, ic certain; that T have been in trouble, 
or to have been in trouble is good for me, or it 
is good for me that I have been in trouble: 
Here the ſentence, < That rifing early is health- 
far, ſtands as the nominative to cc 75 certain,” 
and, „ that I have been in trouble” to © z5 
_ for me.” 


2. A diligent boy loves to read his 1 8 
lle to ſee you; he ordered me 70 depart: Here 
the verbs 70 read, to ſee, to depart, are ſaid to be 
the latter of two verbs, and /ove, /ife, ordered, the 
former, that is, each is governed of the preced- 
ing verb, or follows it like a noun in the accuſ- 
ative caſe, the ſame as, A diligent boy loves the 


reading | 


GRAMMAR. 79 


| 42 of his book, 1 like the Agb. of you, . 
ordered my departure; ſo again, God made man 


10 ſerve him, I went to Rome 79 ſee the Vatican 
library,“ that is, for the ſervice, fight of, or for 
the end, ſake, or purpoſe of ſerving, ſceing 


3. A deſire to ſee Rome brought me hither, 
chat is, a deſire of the fight of Rome, or of fee- 
ing Rome —deſirous 70 ſee or of ſeeing Rome I 
came here I came home delighted with, by, 
in ſeeing Rome, that is, with the fight of Rome: 


Here 70 fee after the ſubſtantive deſire, the ad- 


jective de efirous, with ſeeing after the participle 
delighted, ſtand in the ſame relation as one 
- noun to another, and to an abjective in the 
genitive caſe, or to a participle in the ablative; 


theſe are called Gerunds. Obſerve, every verb 
in the infinitive mood muſt have ſome word to 


govern it either expreſſed, or underſtood ; and 


ſo muſt every adjective agree with a ſubſtantive 


either expreſſed or underſtood: when an adjec- 


tive ſtands alone, it is ſaid to be put neutrally, 
or in the neuter gender; as, to riſe early is 
wholeſome, that is, a wholeſome hing. 


Thus 
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Thus far we have treated of ſyntax i in ſingle 
ſentences; in which the conſtruction being very 
fimple and obvious, it is not eaſy to commit 
' miſtakes: we now proceed to compound ſen- 
tences, wherein to avoid inaccuracy is required 
the greateſt judgement and attention; for want 

of which very good writers fall into groſs impro- 
prieties and defects. 
| Compound ſentences are formed by the hel Ip 
of certain adverbs, relatives and participles. 
Adverbs, which form compound ſentences, 
are thoſe (1.) of time, when, then, ſo ſoon as, 

juſt as, befare, after, afterwards (2.) of condition 
and doubt, , but if, if ſo be, if fo be that, unleſs, 
except, until, bt, | though. (3.) of reaſon, or. 
cauſe, that, becauſe, being, as being, ſeeing, ſeeing. 
that, ſince, ſince that, fith, therefore (4.) of com- 


pariſon and likeneſs, more than, rather than 


(5). of conjunction and ſeparation, otherwiſe 
called connective and disjunctive adverbs; thus,. 
and, fo, thaugh, yet, neverthele ef, neither, nor. 
; either, or, but. RU 
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PRONOUNS RELATIVE, | 


1. A pronoun relative agrees with the antece= : — | 
dent in number and gender; and, when the ol | 
agent or in the nominative caſe, requireth” f 

the verb to be in the perſon of the antecedent. 

„ God, who created and preſerves all things, 5 
is wiſe and good; I, that ſpeak, am he: = 

am the man, That A. agreeing with J, or that 


—— rn — Ayperng 
o A Fr et es * — 2 2 


ſaith, agreeing with man: Eneas, who ſailed 
from Troy after it had been taken by 1 the Gre- 
cians, in his voyage to Italy went to ſee 5 
Queen Dido, who at that time reigned at Car- ER 
thage, which was a famous city, that afterwards ; 
rivalled Rome: Juſt art thou, who ſpeake}t truth, | 
and happy is the man, who walketh uprightly : B of 


— 


n — 


we, who once were rich, alas, now are poor; 
but though we are poor, yet are we not miſerable, 
nor do we envy thoſe, who are our ſuperiors : | 
the King and Queen are bleſſed, who are beloved 
by their ſubjects : all admire my good fortune, 
(that is, the good fortune of me) who have ſo 
excellent a ſon,” — Theſe are familiar compound 
| ſen- 
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ſentences, in which may be ſeen very readily the 
connective adverbs and the pronouns agreeing 
with the antecedents i in gender and number before 


the verb, agreeing in * with the antecedent. 


it can be eee you will do eminent ſervice to 
5 your country, and gain immortal honour yourſelf; I have 
been waiting with daily expectation of receiving meſ- 
ſengers from you with letters, ch if ey come, I ſhall 
then be able to judge how to act: c, if they ſhould be 
written every one—” In theſe ſentences the relatives 
 «obich and who are certainly 7 the nominatives before the 
verbs can be accompliſbed, come, be written, not it, they, 
which are redundant. This manner of expreſſion, 
though very common, the author of the ſhort intro- 
duction judges to be improper, from a ſuppoſition, 


that it and hey being the nominatives, which and who 
are left by themſelves without a verb; but I ſhould 
- apprehend he will be of another opinion upon reflection, 
that this form of expreſſion is purely Grecian and 
Roman, frequently uſed by Cicero :* And if the phraſe 


4 Ped f / erit factum, e et e * beneficio affeceris, | 
et ipſe æternam gloriam conſequere. Cicero Planc. F am. 10. 4. 
f Nos quotidie tabellarios veſtros expectamus ; qui ſi venerint, 
fortaſſe certiores quid nobis faciendum ſit. Fam. 14. 22. 


1 


is neat and correct in Greek and Latin without a pleo- 
naſm, certainly that figure cannot make it improper 
and mean in Engliſh, The elegance of the expreſ- 
ſion at leaſt will appear from the flatneſs of the cor- 
8 rection. « If it or this can be accompliſhed If they 
come be Latin form, if it muſt be excluded by the 
deciſive authority of this literal grammarian, may be 


expreſſed by other turns rather than that propoſed; 
« which, if! it can be accompliſned, will bring eminent | 
| ſervice to your country, and immortal honour ro your- 
ſelf So ſoon as they come, I ſhall be able Which 
rule, had it been obſerved, would have taken from a . 
neighbouring prince a great deal of that incenſe, which 
hath been offered up to him by his adorers:“ Short Ia- 
| trod. 124. 6. Moles, who brought us out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him ; ; AQ. 7. 40. 
Here Moſes ſtands i in the nominative caſe redundant, 
elliptically, or I know not how, by itlelf, without a verb, 
juſt in the ſame manner as when it is ſaid, © This fel- 
low, where is he ? — The city, which I have built, it 
is yours.“ * When the noun with this form of expreſſion | 
ſtands in the accuſative, it is governed of the prepoſi- 
: tion as ſor, ſecundum 3 As | for this fellow, as to the city. 5 


2. The relative, wha not the agent, is to 
be put into ſuch caſe as its governing noun, 
verb, participle or prepoſition ſhall require. 

| M IE. Here 


4 
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4 Here is a book, <ohoſe paper, or the paper 
of "which is good; whoſe like, or the like to 
| 4vh1ch1 never have ſeen; which the maſter gave 
me; of which he thought me deſerving,” and 
with which J am delighted :” I will aſk you | 
one thing, which if ye tell me, I will alſo tell 
you, by what authority I do theſe things:” 
= whom ſeek ye? whom do you want ? the man, 
whom x: eſteem, to whom I am obliged, for 
obom I have a regard, and woith whom I have 
| been long acquainted : chm when they had 
waſhed, they laid her, or, whom, when they had 
: waſhed Her, they laid in an upper chamber :” 
Acts 9. 37. This Moſes, un they refuſed, 
the ſame did God ſend - Here Moſes is the 
accuſative caſe after the verb ſend, and the re- 
lative fame i is redundant. 


oe Engliſh the meepofirien 1s | often eg from the 
| nous at the end of the ſentence, ſubjoined to the 
verb: this, when done with judgement, makes variety | 
and gives a peculiar freedom and harmony to the pe- 
riod z as, a book, an author, which, whom I am much 
delighted with :” But to omit the relative, a liberty 


Which is continually aſſumed by Swift, ſeems highly 
3 | | Impro- 
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improper; as, © the period of time (ci I intend to 
treat an- theſe were ſome of the arguments (ch Jab. 
often made uſe of —Lord Sommers ſaid very much of 
the endeayours (that) he had. often uſed to redreſs. the 
evil ( which 1 I yompunrneg of : "6 Four laſt. years of the i 
queen. 3 
-F he pronoun interrogative i ae} in the A caſe | 
with continual miſtakes in diſcourſe, and from thence 
transferred into the familiar ſtyle: ho do you want? 
who did you ſee there? who doth this belong to? c do 
you live with! ?” In theſe and the like phraſes the ear is 
ſo accuſtomed to who, that it will not be reconciled to 
tobom, till forced by the judgement. The author of the 
Short Introd. hath held forth, as warnings to others, flips 
_ of this kind, into which ſome of our beſt writers were 
inadvertently betrayed by familiar ſpeech : We are 
ſtill at a loſs, who civil power belongs 20. ” Locke. 
« Thoſe, who he thought true to his party.” Claren- 
don. w ſhould I meet ch ſhould 1 ſee the 
other night but the Doctor d Spect. He knows, 


debo it is proper to expoſe foremoſt.” Swift. One 


Phraſe, which he reprehends, I would wiſh to vindicate, 
yet whether I ſhall be able to do it, I know not; how- 
ever, I tell him freely that I will ſtrive. hard for it. 

hom ſay ye that I am; whomdo men ſay that I am?” 

Mar. 16. 1 35 15. Here the tranſlators have imitated 

M 2 the 
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the original by placing the interrogative in the accuſa- 
tive, either governed of the verb ſ , or ſtandiag before 
is in the infinitive with the ſign lat, the ſame as 10 le: 
= it ought certainly to be 449 without that; ** who, do 
men, wo, do ye ſay, Iam?” The ear, in this place, re- 
quires whom, and mifſerh it inaſimilar paſſage, John 9. 19. 
where the trapſlators having gone contrary to the orig 1- 
nal, the ear is not ſatisfied : „Is this your ſon, cee, 
pe fay, was born blind?” for, is this your fon, 2 
- ye ſay, that he was born blind ? Here whom f 1 certainly 
governed of the verb Jay; and w my not in the prece- 
ding paſſage ? e 
In the Introduction to Languages, page 92. after citing 
Exod. 20. 1. I am the Lord, which bade (not bath) 
0 brought, it was aſked, if in Iſa. 4%. 24” it ought not 
to be the ſame, ** I am the Lord, that make '—agree- 
ing with the antecedent I, not maketh, agreeing with 
Lord? In the Short Introd. it is ſaid, ** either would be 
right, but here to avoid the confuſion of perſons, it 
cougght rather to be I am the Lord, that make.” Had 
the author been pleaſed to tell me, that he returned 
this anſwer and his reaſons to my queſtion, I ſhould 


have eſteemed it an honour, and thanked him for the 
Jateſaftion he hath worn me. 


7 The e 180 care, which the correct uſe of 
i ithe relatives requireth 1 in connecting ſentences, 


made 


G # 


made it neceſſary to be ſo particular on this head; 
and it will be of ule to be minute alſo on ſome 
connective. adverbs, Which create compound 


ſentences by the s of verbs, 1 
in. the 1. unctive mood. 


It was obſerved in the Introd. to Languages, 58 15. 
that the ſubjunctive and optative were modes of ſpeak- 
ing very different from the indicative, the indicative 
being ab ſalute, and the ſubjunctive dubious and palliative: 
c the ſubjunctive implies, ſays the Short Introd. ſome- 
thing contingent or deublful, the indicative expreſſcs a 
| moreabſoluteand determinate ſenſe,” It was alſo obſerved 
that the adverbs /, when, are in the indicative, when 
they imply certainty, and that theſe and other adverhz 
of condition with the ſubjunctive prevent any change to 
be made in the ſecond and third perſon fingular : In the 
Short Introd. this obſervation, made that 1 know of, by 
no preceding g grammarian, is illuſtrated by ſome very 
8 proper remarks on the uſe of theſe adverbs ; and the 
learner will do well to conſult that book on theſe andother 
criticiſms. For I would not be underſtood to throw 
the leaſt contempt upon it by any remarks, that have 
been made in this grammar, but only to take the ſame 
liberty with the author, as he hath with other writers; 


Iin 
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Lin my turn ſhall be ol; to bmi to his correc- 


tions; And now take my leave for the preſent of this 


author wich the reſpect chat is due, if I may be allowed 


to give my opinion, to an able critick, as well as a very 
correct, neat and elegant writer, after acknowledging 


my obligations for the improvement, which J feel from 


ſtudying his book, and wiſhing that he had been a little 
more particular on the adverb that, and on the correſ- 5 
pondent parts of a ſentence; which might have ſaved Wt 


my hazarding 1 the following ah. 


_ That, as an adverb, is uſed in two ſenſes; the one 
nating a reaſon like becauſe, anſwering to guad in Latin, 
, 4e in Greek, and the other, a motive or final cauſe 


ta the end, 10 the intent, in crder lo, anſwering to ut, 


14, nas: with the former uſe the verb is placed in the 
indicative mood, or if it may be allowed, I would ſay 


in the infinitive with the nominative caſe before it in 


the ſame manner as the accuſative in Greek and Latin 3 
with the latter uſe the verb is placed in the ſubjun- 
. ive. © I am glad, hat you are returned ſafe — l re- 
joice to hear, that ycu are well We know, that this 
is our ſon, and hat be was born blind What, think ye, 


is the reaſon, ibar be is not come to the feaſt? John 11. 


57. I knew, that thou beareſt me always; but for the 
fake of the people I ſaid it, that oy mg Ken that. 


thou 2 font me. 
« It 


ys. 
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It is better 70 give this book to you than give it to 


another boy, or, it is better, h? I give this book to 
you than tb / giveit to another boy.” This ſeems to be 
the accurate form of writing the latter ſentence, with the 
verb give in the Indicative mood, or rather in the infi- 
nitive after a nominative caſe; but the common way is to 


place the former i in the indic. and the latter in the ſubjunct. 


it is better that [ give this book to you than that 1 ſhould. 
give it to another; as Gen. 29. 19. „It is better 
that I give her to thee, than that 1 ſhould give her to 
another man:” This ſeems to be improper ; becauſe 


that implies here no final cauſe, « It is good for me, 


that I have been i in trouble, or to have been in trouble is 
good for me, that I might learn thy ſtatutes,” The for- 


mer part of this ſentence, © that I have been in trou- 


ble“ is evidently and regularly! in the indicative mood, 


or in the inſinitive ſtanding as a nominative caſe to the 


verb is, and the latter part“ that I might learn” ſtands ] 
properly in the ſubjunctive with the ſign that, ſignify- 
ing the final cauſe. 


That may. be omitted! in the ſubjunctive mood on 


ſome occaſions, as © I deſire, he may, you, he would 


come; ſee, thou tell no man;“ but it ſeems i improper 


to omit it in writing before the indicative or infinitive, 
as it often is in diſcourſe, becaule ir makes the parts 


of esch equivocal ; as, I am glad you are come, are 
happy 


happy, contented, well—I rejoice to ſee you in 
health, to fee you returned ſafe, to find you happy: 
„ have frequently obſerved (that) more cauſes of diſ- 
content ariſe from the practice of ſome refined miniſters 
to act (acting, or who act) in common buſineſs out of 
the common road, than from all the uſual topicks ef 
diſpleaſure againſt men in power!“ Swift's Enquiry 
into the behaviour of the Queen's laſt M. niſtry, p. 66. 
Octav. ed. It is better for thee to enter into the king- 
dom of God with one eye than having two eyes to be 
caſt into hell” Mark 9. 47. The tranſlation here is not 
regular; it ought to be, it is better for thee to enter 


| Into the kingdom of God with or having one eye, than 


with or having two eyes to be caſt into hell; or like 
the original, it is better that thou enter into the king- 
dom of God, having one eye, than that thou be caſt into 
hell, having two eyes: In Mat. 18. 9. the tranſation 
is yet more confuſed by the uſe of two comparatives be/- 
ter and rather, when one was ſufficient ; thus, like the 
original, it is good tor thee to enter into life having 
one eye rather than, or, much better than to be caſt i into 5 
hell, having two eyes. Who deſireth not the 
death of a ſinner; but rather that he may turn from 
his wickedneſs, and live:“ here again, the latter part, 
or ſubſequent member of the ſentence agreeth not with 
the former ; both parts ſhould WO either with 
fs two 
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two nouns “ the death” of a ſinner, but rather his © turn- 
ing (converſion) from — or with two verbs, deſireth 


not the ſinner to die” but rather „to turn”—with the 
laſt verb, as expreſſing the final cauſe, in the ſubjunctive, 5 
= to the end that he may live” as in Ezek. 33. 11. I 
bave no pleaſure | in the death of the wicked, but in 
the turning (converſion) of the wicked from his way, 


that he may live.” 


The latter of two verde, hen it ſignifies the | 


final cauſe, may be placed either in the infini- 
tive or ſubjunctive. 
God made man 70 ſerve him, or, according 


to the Latin phraſe, that he might ſerve him— 


I went to Rome 70 ſee the Vatican, or, that I 


might fee the Vatican — he defired me 70 


 aorite, or that I would write—l muſt go, that 


is, am obliged, ought, am forced #9 go, or 
it is fit, proper, neceſſary, that I ſhould go 


—look unto me and be ſaved, that is, in order 


to be ſaved, or, that ye may be ſaved, all! ye ends 
of the earth; 8 Iſa. 45. 22. 


"Fo Engliſh the infioitive of the 5 Ge * 


5 fore an adjective, particularly when followed by the 
N ſub- 
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ſobjunctive, may be omitted; as, © we think iz very 
proper (for, it to be, or, that it 15 very proper) vou 


#ZAN 


ſhould, or that you ſhould, put an end to this affair 
whom he thought true (70 be true) to himſelf, uit] 3 | 


"The uſe of participles inflead Wy verbs and 
connective particles, pronouns and adverbs. - 


Walking | in the field I met—for, as, 107 I, or 


. when : of WAS walking, 1 met—or, I Was walking, - 
and I met—baving read his leſſon he ſhut his | 
book, for, when, or, after he had read, he ſhut— 
or, he read his leſſon, and then, or efterwards, 

he ſhut. his book : & book well written, or, 
 20hen well Written, or being well written, is a va- 
luable purchaſe, for, a book, which 1s, or, when _ 

it is, well written—< the Lord thy God am a 

jealous God, viſiting. the iniquity”—for, 49/9 
Viſit, or, and:yifit,—lIn theſe examples the par- 
ticiple agrees with the noun in the nominative 
caſe before the verb; as it doth alſo in this 
other form of expreſſion, reſembling the He- 
brew and Greek „for the infinitive and gerunds. 

6 He ceaſed” afting, refuſed | healing. inſtead of 
he cealed ta af, ö 0 r r from , from ſ peaking, r 're- 

pw . 8 ſuled 


43. 


„ 
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Fuſed to Jpeak : I repent, repented doing | it, for, 
- having done it T repent, or after I had done it 1 
repented :  ©T- am tired walking.” for, worth 
| walking : : he came ſeeing,” that i is, with the 

recovery of ſight 1 Lord ſpake unto 7 
ſaying, that i 1s, by ſaying. — 5 
00; met my brother walking i in the feld, . that 
is, as he was walking, 40 F being come up to 
him he embraced me,” that 1 is, as 1 was co- 
ming. or as ſoon as I came up to him, he em- 
braced me: they heard the voice of the Lord 
walking, that is, as he was walking, in the gar- | 
den:” Here the participle res with the noun 
in i the oblique caſe. 


The participle being, uſed with a noun, is a Grecian | 
form of expreſſion : © theſe men, being Jews, do exceed- 
ingly trouble our city; and teach cuſtoms, which are 
not lawful for us to receive, neither to > obſerve, 1 
Romans: Acts 16. 20. bo} 
Ihe day being fair, it being a fair FOE the amber 
inviting, I took a walk,” inſtead of as, 2 Ince, or, ſeeing, 
the day Was fair, becauſe the weather was inviting, I 


took a walk ; z or the day was fair, and I took a walk: 
55 leſſon being read, he ſhut his book: * He ſaid to 
N23. . 
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the winds and Tea, peace, be ſtill; and ſooner than” ſaid, 
or no ſooner aid than, the winds ceaſed, and there was 
a great calm:“ In theſe inſtances the noun and parti- 
eidle i laid to ſtand, or be put, abſolute, that is, freed 
from g government, without any prepoſition. 
5 n Eogliſh the nominative is the caſe abſolute: as, 8 5 
my father and mother being alive I wanted for nothing, 
but he, ſbe, they, (not bim, ber, them) dying, being dead, 
having forſaken me, I wanted every neceſſary:“ 5 The 
queen having thought ft to take the key from the 
dutcheſs of Marlborovgh, it was given to another great 
lady. ” Swift, Thou being my guide, I will go”—Itis 
often freer and more elegant to omit the participle being, 
. after the Latin form ; z thou my guide, my father and 
5 mother alive, or, living, dead Theſe paſſed '—thati is, 
: the gates of burning adamant being paſſed. — —Mile. 


hs Now gentle Sbeſts the genial banquet o'er, F 
11 fits to aſk 1 50 what your native ſhore.” 7 


Inſtead of * with the narticiple,ie it is very neat to uſe, 
during, after with the noun, as, during the li fe of my father, 
after his death, means the ſame as, while my father was 
living, or, alive; when, or, after he was dead: 
- £ ſome time after the birth of Jeſus at Bethlehem came 
"iſ men” ' would expreſs the participle paſt of the Greek | 
with more determination than when Jeſus was born,” 
which 
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which i is equivocal, ſignifying either the time preſent, 


een 


This uſe of participles i is not only conciſe and 
convenient, but elegant; becauſe it varies and | 
animates, and is as perſpicuous as the uſe of 
: verbs and connective particles: the Greek uſeth 


0 participles more than the Latin and Engliſh, and 
the Latin leſs than the Dig: 5 9 5 


The F bel having participles active and paſſive in 
all verbs, reſembling the Greek, can equal the Greek 
in their uſe, andeven excell it and the Latin i in forming | 
compound ſentences; which are ſo free and natural to the 
Engliſh language, that they may be conſidered as one of 
its beauties : : nothing can exceed the beauty of periods . 
in our old writers, Aſkam and Hooker. 5 


The infinitive | is often put abſolute, or ellip- 5 
tical. 


A writer of judgement and taſte will diſcern, when 
0 1ſe plain language, and when figurative,” that is, 
when he ovght, when it is proper or fit to uſe: To ſay 

the truth [ did 1 wy wit! hy” if 1. am 1 oll ed to ſay: 177 

5 | begin 7 
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berin with the firſt remark,” that i is q7 prope to o begin, 
or, AER me to n ty 

in Hei is: cabs nature 4 variety oy? compoiint 
ſentences, and long periods; which, as they 
may include ſeveral propoſitions, to write them 


with perſpicuity, accuracy and neatneſe, require 


very great attention to the parts of ſpeech and 


their conſtruction, and which, when written ſo 


as clearly and immediately to lay open to the 
perception of the reader the whole progreſs 
and train of thought, conſtitute the dignity of 


ſtyle, if not the chief part, a nee, fea- 


ture of its beauty. 05 
Ihe beſt method perhaps of acquiring thi 


and, correct ſtyle is for the writer to examine 


every ſentence, as he proceeds, whether the 


parts of ſpeech preſent themſelves readily, cor- 


realy and with, correſpondency ; 3 which is cal- 
led, parſing. | This practice will not only form 
in him a habit of writing, but of thinking and 
: ſpeaking, correctly; it will give him a kind of 
intuitive knowledge of a period, continued. to 


the utmoſt length. by Ates his eye to the 


leading 
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leading or principal nominative'caſe and verb. 
Every ſentence muſt have a nominative caſe and 
verb, with other dependant parts more or leſs, | 
as it may happen; and in every compound ſen- 
tence the leading caſe and verb is that of the 
governing ſentence, Which includes the inter- 
mediate, and completes the ſenſe, whether it 
begins or finiſhes the period, ſtanding general- 
ly either in the indicative, or im perative mood: 
ſentences of this kind often occur in the collects 
and prayers of our liturgy, the fineſt perhaps, 
that ever were penned, as alſo in our ancient 
| writers, and more eee in the | Greek . 
and Roman claſſicks. 
The ſubſtitution of the infinitive mood, f 
gerunds, participial nouns, and ſometimes even 
the ſubjunctive mood, for ſubſtantives, though 
a convenient and agreeable change, is yet often- 
times leſs elegant, becauſe leſs natural than the 
uſe of real nouns; and a writer of judgement 
will diſcern when to make choice of the one or 
| the other, if he is maſter of the language, in | 
which he writes, and if the language itſelf e can 
5 ſupply him with the power of variation. 
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As things abound. in nature above actions and 
qualities, ſo words, that go to form the grea- 


teſt part of a language, are the ſubſtantives; 


one adjective and verb ſerving many nouns. 
A ſufficieney and variety of appellatives therefore, 
regularly derived from verbs and adjectives, is one 

excellency of a language, and the want of them 
a defect; a defect, that introduces various helps Hb 


= fupplics, which though expreſſive 21 85 


oftentimes inelegant expedients, eſpecially par- 
ticipial nouns, the compoſition or junction of 
two ſubſtantives by a hyphen, an adjective 
with a ſubſtantive, and two ee with 
other circumlocutions. 


The uſe of participial nouns, as, beginning, out- 

goings, goings out, comings in, and compoſitions, as, 
ceountry-man, father-in-law, long- life, mid-day, middle age, 
old age, dotage, the great deep — theſe are blemiſhes, that 
often appear in Engliſh partly from neceſſity, and 
partly from inattention and ignorance of the language; 
which would ſupply us oftentimes with appellatives, 
if we uſed the whole by extending our view and ſtudy 
of it in ancient writers, even up to the time of the refor- 
mation, and by recalling from them, inſtead of bor- 
. rowing 
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rowing from our neighbours, words, whoſe real con- 
venience and ſignificancy might plead for their ule 
- againſt apparent obſoleteneſs so. 
Thus is offered to the candid reader a dene an 
i familiar grammar; which the author will not however 
venture to pronounce perfect, though he hath for 
many years been endeavouring to make it ſo by a 
ſearch into nature aftet the propriety of rules, and into 
vſuage for examples : from which grammar every lan- 
guage may be learned introductively, and the Engliſh 
be known critically not only by thoſe who have been | 
already inſtructed in grammar, but by thoſe who were 
unacquainted even with its terms. 


On the PASSIVE Voice, Moops and TensEs. 


The active and paſſive voices are often uſed 
one for the other, ſometimes by an Ellipſis of 
the Agent and ſometimes not, for variety and 
brevity, as, * they ſay, that is, men under- 
ſtood, or it is faid—they, that is, the work - : 
men, have built the houſe, or the houſe is built 


—they ſet the glaſſes on the table and crown 5 


them with wine, or the glaſſes were ſet upon the 
table and crowned with wine —he is greatly 
beloved“ 
When a Verb active 1s uſed eel; 

Q with- 


4 
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wichout a-nominative caſe before it, which exvly- 
may be ſupplied. by the judgement of the reader 
out of the context, the verb may then be ren- 


dered from one language into another either | | 
actively or paſſively, or the ſentence may be 
turned different ways without any injury of the : 


ſenſe; as, * it Srieveth me, it pains me, or 1 
am grieved, I am in pain—one told the king, 


it was told the king. or the king was told one - 


IRE 5 


gave the ligne, or the ſignal was given—If one 
conſider the point,, if you conſider the pd or 


if the point be conſidered" _ | 
Only. Verbs active can properly be 3 


Verbs neuter have no paſſive, unleſs 14 a new 


e are made active. > arr 5d yam. of 
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very peculiar manner, as,“ he is come, gone, walked 


out, fallen, dead, riſen, ſet downs it come eto this ? 


things are come to ſuch à o 

Languages in general, and the Engliſh, Lam: U Greek 
and Hebrew in particular differ from each other in nothing 
more remarkably than in expreſſing the modes and 


umes of an aclien. Hence the great difference and 


of 85 variety 
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The Engliſh following the French form of of expretibi 
Ng a kind of paſſive turn to certain verbs neuter in a 
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judge rightly of them in Hebrew, Latin and Greek, 
and tranſlate properly from either, muſt be guided not a 
metely by the rules and grammar of that, or any par- 
ticular language, but by thoſe founded in nature and 
ſenſe ; otherwiſe he will be liable upon every occaſion 


” to be embarraſſed by abſurd notions about irregularity, 


tranſcribers, various readings, poetical licences, and 
| what not, and his tranſlation, as we ſay of a picture 
that is a copy, will appear hard and ſtiff, and j in _ 
parts void of even common ſenſe, 
| Every language hath its Idioms or proper manner 
_ of expreſſion, and one language can expreſs thoſe of 
another, not indeed by what is called a literal tranſla- 
tion, but by its own modes of ſpeech ; which, though 
they may be more conciſe in one language than in 
another, yet are certain in each, and it is the buſineſs 
of an Interpreter to. look for them, and apply them ſo 
as that the tranſlation may have the freedom, eaſe 
and perſpicuity of an original. | 
Nothing can appear more irregular, 8 ard 
inaccurate than the Moods and Tenſes in Engliſh, if 
Judged of and rendered literally by thoſe in Hebrew, 
8 Greek and Latin, yet the Engliſh themſelves i 1n their 


| Own way of ſpeaking and writing are not ſenſible nor 


guilty of any ſuch confuſion as is frequently obſervable 


— and Tenſes 4 and henes he wh Wood 
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in every rranſlation, particularly of che old and New 


1 5 Teſtament. | 


It was impoſſible. to beste fully and 3 the 
Engliſh Moods and Tenſes in the ſchemes of Verbs, 
becauſe they are not always aſcertained as in Latin and 
Greek by the termination of the verb, but by Adverbs, b 

or by nouns uſed adverbially, as well as by Auxiliaries 
and by other words. Theſe ſhall be taken notice of in 
the Hebrew, Latin and Greek grammars with other 
particulars belonging to each language; which could 
"ne be ſo properly and 3 introduced into the 
11 * 
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